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What  I  say  goes!”  cried  Diamond  Dave,  flourishing  the  knife  above  Old  King  Brady.  .“This  is  your 
finish,  old  man!’’  “No,  yours!”  echoed  a  voice  behind  him.  The  door  flew  back  and  Young 
King  Brady  and  Jack  Welby,  with  drawn  revolvers,  dashed  into  the  room.. 
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The  House  Without  a  Door. 


BY  A  NEW  YORK  DETECTIVE. 


CHAPTER  I. 


A  JOHN  STREET  MYSTERY. 


u 


Mr.  Brady!  Mr.  Brady!  Come  here  to  the  window 
a  moment,  quick!’’ 

Young  King  Brady,  the  protege  and  partner  of  the  world- 
famous  detective,  stood  at  the  window  of  the  little  office  in 
*  i-he  old  building  on  Park  Row,  New  York  City,  so  long 

^upied  by  these  noted  detectives. 

■. .  yih  e  short  November  day  had  already  drawm  nearly  to  a 
close. 

The  electric  lights  made  it  almost  brighter  than  it  had 
been  before  the  sun  went  down  on  that  day  of  fog  and 
darkness. 

This  is  the  time  of  day  when  thousands  upon  thousands 
j  are  working  their  way  to  Brooklyn  and  the  Bronx. 

Strangers  in  lower  New  York  at  midday  can  have  no 
>  conception  of  this  crowd. 

Thousands  are  jostled  about  the  entrance  to  Brooklyn 

i  Bridgf 


The  evening  crowd  was  surging  through  the  street  now, 


LL 

i  ~  _  » 

as  Young  King  Brady  looked  out  of  the  window. 

In  the  midst  was  a  well  dressed  man,  wild  and  distraught 
/ri  appearance,  fighting  his  way  across  the  street. 

His  hat  had  been  jammed  down  over  one  eye  and  li is 
collar  had  burst  and  stuck  out  on  the  left  of  his  neck  like 

a  wing. 


In  some  way  his  coat  had  been  torn  half  off  his  back, 
also. 

He  was  evidently  a  stranger,  though  of  what  nation¬ 
ality,  it  was  difficult  to  tell,  seen  as  the  Bradys  saw  him 
then. 

He  was  gesticulating  excitedly  and  striking  out  right 
and  left. 

Some  of  those  around  him  laughed  and  pulled  away  to 
avoid  contact  with  the  man. 

Others,  more  quarrelsome,  struck  back  and  pushed  the 
man  about. 

“  Drunk  or  crazy,”  said  Young  King  Brady  as  the  old 
detective  looked  over  his  shoulder. 

“He  may  be  crazy,  Harry.  He  certainly  is  not  drunk. 
He  is  laboring  under  some  great  excitement,  that  is  plain. 

For  a  moment  the  Bradys  watched. 

Then  a  policeman  pushed  in  amongst  the  crowd,  seized 
the  man  by  the  arm  and  led  him  away. 

“It  is  my  opinion,”  said  Old  King  Brady  as  he  adjusted 
his  old  fashioned  stock  and  buttoned  up  the  long,  blue 
coat  that  he  wore,  “it  is  my  opinion,  Harry,  that  the  man 
has  met  with  some  great  mental  shock  which  has  temporar¬ 
ily  turned  bis  brain.” 

“  Shouldn’t  wonder,”  replied  Young  King  Brady.  “  Gov¬ 
ernor,  are  you  going  home?” 

“Yes,  I  thought  I  would.  There  will  be  nothing  more 
doing  to-day.” 

Old  King  Brady  put  on  the  famous  broad-brimmed 
white  hat  and  tilted  it  back  on  his  head.  “Business  has 
been  quite  quiet  of  late,”  he  went  on  to  say.  “It  would 
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almost  seem  as  if  all  the  crooks  and  criminals  had  emi¬ 
grated,  but  to-morrow,  1  think - ” 

“Hold  on!”  broke  in  Harry,  “there  is  some  one  coming 
upstairs.” 

“Two  persons,”  said  Old  King  Brady,  “and  it  is  my 
opinion  they  are  coming  here.” 

“What  makes  you  say  it?” 

“I  can  tell  by  the  way  one  of  them  walks  that  he  is 
greatly  excited,  and  that  the  other  one,  more  cautious,  is 
holding  him  back.” 

“Governor,  you  are  a  great  reader  of  minds.” 

“No  more  than  you  will  be  if  you  keep  on  learning  as 
you  have  been  doing  lately.  But  time,  now!  Here  they 
are!” 

“Great  Scott!”  muttered  Young  King  Brady  as  the  door 
opened.  “IBs  the  madman  we  saw  on  Park  Row.” 

It  was  the  excited  individual  whom  the  Bradys  had  seen 
hustled  about  in  the  crowd,  sure  enough. 

He  was  still  in  charge  of  the  policeman,  whom  the 
Bradys  knew  well. 

“Mr.  Brady,  here’s  a  gent  what  was  looking  for  youse,” 
said  the  officer.  “  I  think  that  he  is  daffy.  I  wil]  leave  him 
in  your  charge.  If  you  decide  to  send  him  to  the  loonytic 
asylum,  all  the  young  fellow  needs  to  do  is  to  run  down 
stairs  and  call  me.  I’ll  fix  the  rest.” 

The  man  was  sput  ring  and  panting  too  hard  to  resent 
this  as  he  would  undoubtedly  have  done,  if  the  look  that 
he  gave  the  policeman  meant  anything  at  all. 

“Sit  down,  sir,”  said  Old  King  Brady,  taking  him  by 
the  arm  and  leading  him  to  a  chair.  “Calm  yourself.  You 
are  perfectly  safe  here.” 

“Yes,  yes!  You  are  Old  King  Brady!”  gasped  the  man 
panting  like  a  tired  dog. 

“I  am  Old  King  Brady.  Try  and  regain  your  self-pos¬ 
session  and  tell  us  what  the  matter  is.” 

“It  must  be  done  quick,”  said  the  man  with  a  most 
peculiar  foreign  accent  which  we  shall  not  attempt  to 
imitate. 

“All  right,  sir,  it  shall  be  done  quick,”  replied  the  old 
detective  soothingly. 

“You  are  wanted  in  John  street  right  away.” 

“John  Street!  Very  good.  Harry,  call  a  cab  and  be 
quick  about  it,  my  boy.” 

Young  King  Bradv  hustled  out  of  the  office. 

The  man  looked  ruefully  at  his  torn  coat. 

He  tried  to  fasten  his  flying  collar  but  the  button-hole 
had  burst. 

“Try  a  pin,”  said  Old  King  Brady. 

The  pin  was  tried  with  trembling  hand,  and  proved  suc¬ 
cessful. 

“My  name  is  Van  Kolken,”  said  the  man  pantingly. 
“Here  is  my  card.” 

The  card  read : 

MINTO  &  VAN  KOLKEN, 

Importers  of  Diamonds  and  Precious  Stones, 

No.  — —  John  St.  New  York. 


Up  in  one  corner  were  the  names  of  the  partners: 

Dirk  Van  Kolken. 

Michael  Minto. 

“A  diamond  robbery,”  thought  Old  King  Brady,  “and  s 
big  one,  I’ll  bet.” 

“I  ran  all  the  way  from  John  street,”  said  Mr: 
Van  Kolken.  “It  seemed  as  if  everything  was  against  me. 

A  drunken  man  pushed  me  into  the  gutter.  I  slipped 

/ 

and  fell  at  the  corner  of  Ann  street.  Then  the  crowd  be¬ 
gan  to  jostle  me;  it  is  a  shame.” 

“The  Brooklyn  crowd  is  easily  excited,”  said  Old  King 
Brady.  “It  is  a  bad  time  for  a  man  to  be  in  a  hurry  wher^ 
they  are  about.” 

“Yes,  yes,  but  you  see  I  wanted  you  right  away.  I. 
said :  ‘Send  for  the  Bradys,’  as  soon  as  it  happened.  Yes,‘i 
that  is  what  I  said.  Minto  couldn’t  leave  the  place  so  I 
came.” 

“Why  not  telephone?”  ventured  Old  King  Brady,  point¬ 
ing  to  the  instrument, 

“I  tried  it;  The  girl  said  you  were  busy.” 

“Those  telephone  girls  are  a  nuisance.  I  haven’t  had  a 
call  in  an  hour — no,  not  since  three  o’clock.” 

By  this  time  Mr.  Van  Kolken  had,  in  a  measure,  re'- 
covered  his  breath. 


“Can  you  tell  me  for  what  we  are  wanted?”  Old  King, 
Brady  asked. 

“It  is  a  matter  of  diamonds  and  other  gems.  You  saw 
in  the  paper  that  we  had  purchased  the  collection  of  the 
late  Prince  Martigny,  and  had  imported  it  for  Mr.  Hun-1 
toon- Brasher,  on  Fifth  Avenue.  The  price  paid  was  $250, -j 
000.  This  we  owe  for  the  most  part  and  have  yet  to  collect! 
our  money.  We  are  ruined  if  the  package  cannot  be 
found.” 


“Probably  it  can  be,”  said  Old  King  Brady.  “Diamonds 
and  gems  are  the  easiest  of  all  stolen  goods  to  recover. 
They  cannot  be  offered  for  sale  without  attracting  immedi-j 
ate  attention.  It  is  not  as  though  you  could  melt  then/ 
up.” 

“It  relieves  my  mind  to  hear  you  say  so,  Mr.  BracrjLn 

“I  do  not  say  so  to  relieve  your  mind,  but  because  if1, 
is  so.  Tell  me  all  about  it,  please.”  j 

“It  must  be  kept  a  deep  secret,  Mr.  Brady.  That  is  whyi 
I  came  to  you  instead  of  going  to  the  police.  The  public 
must  not  know.” 

“Everything  confided  to  us  is  held  in  perfect  confidence. 
Mr.  Van  Kolken.” 

“I  believe  you.  This  case  is  so  simple.” 

“Sometimes  these  very  simple  cases  are  the  most  diffi¬ 


cult  ones  to  handle:  hut  go  on.” 


“We  had  the  jewels  all  done  up  in  a  package.  Mr.  Bradv. 
1  was  to  take  them  to  Mr.  Huntoon-Brasher’s  house  per¬ 
sonally  so, that  there  could  he  no  mistake.  There  wen 


other  packages  ready  to  go  out  by  express.  The  wagons 
were  down  stairs  on  John  street,  as  they  always  are  at 
this  time  of  night.  By  some  strange  mistake,  our  foo 
clerk  carried  the  Huntoon-Brnshcr  package  down  stairs  am 
•  gave  it  to  one  of  t ho  drivers  and  now  it  is  forever  lost." 
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“ But  why?”  demanded  Old  Kins:  Brady.  “What  can  be 
easier  than  to  get  back  this  package  from  the  express  com- 
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Ah,  my  dear  sir,  there  is  where  the  trouble  comes  in. 
It  was  the  Adams  Express  wagon,  as  the  clerk  thought, 
but  when  I  went  down  stairs  to  see  if  the  wagon  was  still 
there,  it  was  another  of  the  Adams  Express.  The  driver 
declared  that  life  had  just  come  and  that  he  knew  nothing 
about  the  package,  and  that  no  other  Adams  Express  wa¬ 
gon  had  been  there  all  the  afternoon.” 

“Ah!  Here  is  the  point  in  the  story,”  exclaimed  Old 
i  King  Brady.  “Did  you  prove  that?” 

“I  did.  I  went  at  once  to  the  Broadway  office  of  the 
Express  Company,  and  they  said  that  it  was  so.” 

“But  the  receipt?” 

'  “Jack  Welby,  our  clerk,  declares  that  he  gave  the  receipt 
to  my  partner,  Mr.  Minto,  but  he  did  not.” 

“Then  Mi-.  Welbv  must  be  in  the  steal.” 

“That  is  what  we  think,  but  we  cannot  have  him  ar¬ 
rested,  and  I  do  not  want  him  to  know  that  we  suspect 
him.  It  would  utterly  ruin  us  to  have  this  affair  get  into 
the  papers.  I  have  telephoned  to  Mr.  Huntoon-Brasher 
that  the  gems  are  still  detained  in  the  Custom  House.  He 
will  rest  quiet  for  a  day  or  two.  Mr.  Brady,  they  must  be 
found.  We  would  rather  sacrifice  all  our  profit  on  the 
transaction  than  to  have  this  affair  come  out.  What  will 

*  J  you  charge?” 

“'That,  sir,  we  will  determine  later.  Do  you  wish  us  to 
i  undertake  the  case?” 

*  v 

Yes,  yes!  Certainly  we  do.” 

Very  good.  The  cab  will  soon  be  here  and  we  will  start 
at  once  for  John  street.  Meanwhile,  a  word  about  this 
Jack  Welby  Has  he  been  with  you  long?” 

“A  year  or  more.” 

“What  do  you  pay  him?” 

“Fifteen  dollars  a  week.” 

r  / 

“His  age?” 

“About  nineteen.” 

“Is  he  a  young  man  of  good  habits?” 

“I  know  nothing  about  him.” 

“You  pay  him  fifteen  dollars  a  week  and  entrust  him 
with  diamonds  worth  half  a  million  or  so,  and  know  noth¬ 
ing  of  his  private  character  at  all?” 

“Such  is  the  case.” 

“Mr.  Van  Kolken,  you  deserve  to  be  robbed.” 

“I — I  suppose  it  is  a  mistake.” 

“Mistake!  Sir,  it  is  that  sort  of  mistake  which  causes 
half  the  defalcations  and  petty  thievery  in  business  circles; 
but  it  is  rny  business  to  find  these  gems,  not  to  instruct  you 
a-  to  howto  run  your  place.” 

■r 

“Say  what  you  like,  do  what  you  like,  charge  what  you 
like;  only  get  the  Martigny  gems  back  again!”  cried  the 

jeweller. 

Just  at  this  juncture  Young  King  Brady  opened  the 
door  and  announced  the  cab. 


«■ 
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CHAPTER  II. 


JACK  WELBY. 


The  Bradys  and  Mr.  Van  Kolken  jumped  into  the  cab 
and  were  driven  to  John  street. 

On  the  way  the  old  detective  explained  to  Young  King 
Brady  the  nature  of  the  case. 

Arrived  at  their  destination,  they  found  Mr.  Minto  a 
short,  stolid  man  with  little  foxy  eyes  half  hidden  beneath 
bushy  brows,  and  a  face  about  as  expressive  as  a  block  of 
wood. 

He  was  excited  over  the  robbery  but  not  nearly  as  much 
as  his  partner. 

“It  is  de  express  company;  dey  are  all  frauds,”  he  kept 
saying  over  and  over  again. 

“Dey  ought  to  be  made  to  sweat  for  it.  Dey  send  out 
de  fake  wagon  demselves.” 

“The  wagon  had  “Adams  Express”  painted  on  the  sides, 
so  Jack  says,,  added  Mr.  Van  Kolken;  “but  can  Jack  be 
believed?” 

This  conversation  took  place  in  the  private  office  of  the 
firm  from  which  the  two  or  three  clerks  employed  by  the 
firm  were,  of  course,  excluded.  Jack  Welby  among  the 
rest. 

“How  do  I  know?”  replied  the  jeweller  shrugging  his 
shoulders.  “He  vas  always  a  good  boy  until  now.” 

“You  are  sure  he  did  not  give  you  the  receipt?” 

“Veil,  of  course.” 

“Were  there  many  customers  in  at  this  time?  Was  th&ye 
much  confusion?” 

“About  de  same  as  usual  at  dat  time  of  day,”  was  the 
rather  gruff  reply. 

Mh  Minto  appeared  to  be  of  a  particularly  hoggish  dis¬ 
position. 

It  was  hard  for  Old  King  Brady  to  hold  his  patience. 
The  senior  partner  was  just  the  sort  of  man  that  he  did 
not  like. 

Van  Kolken  seemed  to  read  his  thoughts. 

“There  was  confusion,”  he  said.  “Our  shipments  were 
unusually  heavy  to-day.  There  were  many  packages  on 
the  counter  and  besides  that  there  were  three  customers 
in  talking  about  goods.” 

“That  is  more  to  the  point,”  said  Old  King  Brady. 

“Vat  difference  it  all  make?”  demanded  Minto.  “I’ve 
got  de  receipt,  den  I  no  lose  it.  What  then?” 

“I  must  have  the  details  of  this  business,  sir,  if  you 
expect  me  to  work  up  the  case,”  said  Old  King  Brady, 
sternly.  “It  is  not  for  your  interest  to  hold  back  the 
facts.” 

Mr.  Minto  changed  his  tune  at  once. 

He  became  almost  cringing. 

He  assured  Old  King  Brady  that  nothing  should  be 
held  back. 

Then  he  went  over  the  ground  in  detail. 
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His  story  was  practically  the  same  as  that  Mr.  Van 
Kolken  had  told. 

“We  are  losing  time/’  said  Mr.  Minto  as  Old  Bang 
Brady  listened  in  silence,  and  Harry  took  notes  without 
uttering  a  word.  “Why  you  not  tell  us  vat  to  do?” 

“I  will  tell  you  what  to  do  when  the  right  time  comes, 
sir,”  said  Old  King  Brady.  “You  appear  to  be  in  a  great 
hurry.  I  do  not  care  for  the  case  unless  I  am  to  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  work  it  in  my  own  way.” 

Old  King  Brady  was  angry  and  he  showed  it.  The 
partners  talked  together  in  some  foreign  language  for  a 
minute. 

What  it  was  neither  of  the  detectives  could  make  out. 

“It  is  all  right,  Mr.  Brady,”  said  Van  Kolken  as  Minto 
turned  to  his  desk  and  began  to  write.  “You  are  an 
Irishman.  You  Irishmen  are  so  quick  tempered.  We  want 
you  and  no  one  else.  You  deal  with  me  and  all  will  be 
right.” 

“Just  so,”  said  Old  King  Brady.  “I  am  an  Irishman 
and  I  am  proud  of  it.  What  kind  of  a  man  are  you?” 

“Sir,  I  am  a  mixture.  My  father  was  a  Dutchman  and 
my  mother  was  a  Russian.  I  was  horn  in  Constantinople, 
you  see.” 

“All  this  is  nothing  to  the  purpose.  I  will  undertake  this 
case  on  condition  that  it  shall  be  put  absolutely  in  my 
hands  to  manage  exactly  as  I  please.” 

“It  shall  be  so,  Mr.  Brady,  I  give  you  my  word  on  that.” 

“Very  good.  Call  in  young  Welby.  Harry,  be  very  care¬ 
ful  with  those  notes.” 

Arthur  Welby  was  a  good  looking  young  chap  of  about 
nineteen  years. 

He  had  light  hair,  which  he  wore  parted  in  the  middle, 
watery,  blue  eyes,  and  a  freckled  face  with  a  decidedly 
honest  appearance.  He  came  into  the  office  with  a  quick 
step. 

Old  King  Brady  did  not  fail  to  notice,  that  although 
very  much  scared,  the  boy  did  not  fail  to  look  him  straight 
in  the  eye. 

“Sit  down.  Jack,”  said  the  detective.  “Take  it  easy. 
I  suppose  you  know  who  I  am?” 

“Old  King  Brady,  the  detective.  I  have  seen  you  many 
a  time,  sir.  You  used  to  come  into  our  place  when  I  was 
with  Nussbaum  &  Gunner  in  Maiden  Lane.” 

“Ah!  You  were  there?” 

“Yes.  You  had  a  diamond  case  for  them.  1  was  the 
office  boy  at  the  time.” 

“So?  I  think  I  remember  you.  We  recovered  those 
diamonds  in  twenty-four  hours.  I  hope  we  may  be  equally 
successful  here.” 

“I  hope  so,  1  am  sure.  It  is  a  bad  job  for  me  if  you 
don't  get  them.” 

“Tell  me  now.  Jack,  how  came  you  to  take  that  package 
to  the  express  wagon?” 

Mr.  Minto  was  writing  furiously.  He  did  not  look 
around. 

“I  am  going  to  tell  you  it  exactly  as  it  happened,  sir. 
Then*  was  a  package  to  go  to  Cleveland  by  the  Adams. 


It  was  just  the  same  shape  and  size  as  the  missing  package. 
I  did  it  up  myself,  and  — 


“Pardon  me  a  minute.  Did  you  tie  up  the  missing 
package?” 

“No,  sir.” 

“Who  did?” 

“Mr.  Minto.” 

“Go  on.” 

“Well,  Mr.  Brady,  I  laid  my  package  down  on  my  desk 
so  as  to  keep  an  eye  on  it.  Then  1  was  called  off  to  put 
back  some  trays  in  the  safe  while  Mr.  Eisner,  the  head 
salesman,  was  waiting  on  a  customer,  that  being  the  rule 
here,  that  the  trays  must  not  be  left  on  the  counter  and 
that  the  salesman  must  not  turn  around  to  put  them  in  the 
safe.” 

I  understand,”  said  Old  King  Brady.  “What  next?” 
Why,  I  heard  someone  call  ‘Adams’  ’  down  stairs.  That’s 
the  way  the  expressmen  do,  you  know.  They  won’t  come 
up.  We  have  got  to  go  down.” 

“Yes,  I  know.  Well?”  J 

“I  took  the  package,  and  without  looking  at  the  address, 
hurried  down  stairs.”  ^  1 

“And  the  wagon  stood  at  the  curb  in  the  usual  way?” 

«ypa  » 
r  es. 

“You  knew  the  driver?” 

“No;  he  was  a  new  man  to  me.  I  handed  him  the  pack-  *aw 
age,  he  wrote  the  receipt  and  tossing  the  package  in  the  ]ie 
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back  of  the  wagon,  drove  right  away. 

“Did  not  that  strike  you  as  being  strange?” 

“Well,  it  did.  I  remember  wondering  if  we  were  the 
only  ones  shipping  by  Adams,  but  there  was  something  else 
I  might  have  noticed  and  did  not,  which  certainly  was 
strange.” 

“What  was  that?” 

“There  was  only  one  fellow  in  the  wagon,  and  there 
ought  to  have  been  two.” 

“There  are  always  two  to  these  jewelry  express  wagons?” 

“Always  two.” 

“And  you  are  certain  that  there  was  only  one  on  this 
wagon?” 

“I  only  saw  one.” 

“Go  on.” 

“Well,  sir,  I  took  the  receipt  and  brought  it  upstairs 
and  gave  it  to  Mr.  Minto.  That  is  all.” 

Old  King  Brady  expected  a  sharp  denial  from  Mr.  Minto 
when  these  words  were  spoken,  but  none  came. 

I  he  fat  jeweller  laid  down  his  pen,  wheeled  around  in 
his  chair  and  sat  looking  at  them  all.  but  never  spoke  a 
word. 

“  Did  you  read  the  receipt  and  see  what  it  called  for?" 
asked  Old  King  Brady. 

“ No,  I  did  not,"  replied  Jack  Welby,  “and  there  is  where 
I  made  my  mistake,  of  course." 

“Are  you  not  in  the  habit  of  reading  your  receipts  from 
the  express  company?” 

“It  ought  to  be  done,  of  course,  but  l  had  a  '  4  to  do 
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and  was  in  a  hurry  to  get  back  to  the  office  and  I  never 
looked  at  it.” 

“And  how  do  von  know  which  package  you  took  off  your 
desk?  Did  you  not  look  at  the  address  on  that?” 

‘‘Xo.  I  had  written  the  address  myself,  and.l  took  it 
for  granted  that  it  was  the  Cleveland  package.” 

“You  found  the  Cleveland  package  afterward  in  the 
office?" 

“Yes.” 

“And  the  other  one  was  missing?” 

“Yes.” 

“Where  was  the  Cleveland  package  when  you  discovered 
it?” 

“In  the  safe  in  a  compartment  where  we  keep  our*most’ 
.  valuable  packages  until  the  moment  of  shipping.” 

“And  the  Huntoon-Brasher  package  which  should  have 
been  there,  was  not?” 

“That  is  it.” 

“Then  somebody  must  have  changed  the  position  of 
the  packages  while  you  were  busy  putting  away  the  trays?” 

“It  looks  so.” 

“Do  you  suspect  anyone?  Speak  freely,  young  man.”' 
“No,  sir.  Anyone  in  the  office  might  have  done  it,  for 
the  safe  being  behind  the  counter,  stood  open  all  the  time.” 
“I  see,  and  that  is  all  you  know?” 

“xYbsolutely  all.”  % 

“And  now"  it  is  my  turn;”  broke  in  Mr.  Minto.  “I  vant 
to  say - ” 

“'Wait  one  moment,”  said  Old  King  Brady.  “Harry, 
step  out  in  the  hail  with  me,  please.  Gentlemen,  I  will 
be  with  you  in  a  moment.” 

The  Bradys  left  the  office.  Messrs.  Minto  and  Van  Kol- 
ken  watching  them  depart  with  a  disgusted  look. 

As  soon  as  they  were  safely  in  the  hall,  Old  King  Brady 
in  a  whisper  that  was  hardly  audible,  said : 

“Harry,  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  we  should 
know  all  about  that  young  man.  I’ll  give  you  half  an 
hour  to  get  ready,  during  which  time  I  shall  hold  him, 
for  this  must  be  your  work.  Get  close  to  him.  Find  out 
who  he  is  and  all  about  him.  I  will  try  and  be  at  the 
office  to-morrow  nforning.  If  not,  you  will  have  to  take 
four  chances  of  catching  me.  You  understand?” 

“Yes,  Governor.  And  I  will  watch  that  Minto,  I  sup¬ 
pose?” 

“Ha!  You  don’t  like  that  man?” 

“I  do  not.” 

“Never  trust  appearance  in  a  case  like  this.” 

“It  is  a  deep  laid  plot,  Governor.” 

“Not  a  doubt  of  it.  Still,  it  may  have  all  been  worked 
outside  of  the  office.  Although  I  think  that  it  appears  to 
be  just  the  other  way.  Now,  be  off  with  you,  and  on  no 
account  permit  the  boy  to  get  out  of  your  sight  from  the 
time  that  he  passes  out  of  this  door  tonight  until  the 
time  he  enters  it  to-morrow  morning.” 

Old  King  Brady  then  returned  to  the  private  office, 
lie  had  net  for  his  assistant  a  difficult  task. 

To  Dep  .Tack  Welby  in  sight  all  night  involved  putting 


in  the  next  twelve  or  fourteen  hours  whereever  the  be 
chose  to  spend  them  and  only  the  boy  himself  could  te 
where  that  might  be. 


CHAPTER  III. 

I  * 

OLD  KING  BRADY  DRIVES  A  CAB. 

“Now,  Mr.  Minto,”  said  the  detective,  resuming  his  ses 
in  the  private  office,  “I  am  ready  to  hear  whatever  yo 
may  have  to  say.” 

“Where  is  your  partner?”  demanded  the  jeweller.  “Doe 
he  not  come  back?” 

“No,  he  has  gone.” 

“Gone!” 

“Yes.  We  have  other  cases  besides  this  one  on  hand 
He  lias  business  to  attend  to.  I  can  easily  work  this  alone. 

“Huh!  I  thought  you  both  was  going  to  work  mit  th 
case.  You  scharge  less  for  von  than  two?” 

“Never  mind  about  that.  If  my  bill  is  not  satisfactory’ 
you  need  not  pay  it.  Now,  what  have  you  to  say?” 

“I  say  dis.  I  never  had  the  receipt.” 

“And  I  say  that  I  put  it  in  your  hand,  Mr.  Minto,”  sai< 
Jack  Welby  positively. 

He  was  very  pale,  but  he  looked  determined. 

Old  King  Brady  was  much  impressed  by  the  honest  lool 
in  his  eyes. 

“Perhaps  there  is  some  mistake,”  he  said.  “Jack,  when 
was  Mr.  Minto  when  you  handed  him  the  receipt?” 

“He  stood  at  the  end  of  the  counter  near  the  door  of  tin 
office,  talking  with  Mr.  Portinger.” 

“Who  is  Mr.  Portinger?” 

“He  is  a  friend  of  mine,”  put  in  Minto.  “He  called  tc 
see  me  on  private  business.  He  has  nothing  at  all  to  dc 
mit  de  case.” 

“Except  to  tell  whether  or  not  he  saw  this  young  mar 
hand  you  the  receipt.  Has  he  been  asked  that  question ?’■ 

“He  has  not.  He  vent  right  away  den.  He  knows 
nothing  about  it  at  all.” 

“What  is  his  address?  I  can  ask  him  the  question.” 

“1  don’t  know  his  address.” 

“But  you  can  find  it  out?” 

“Ven  he  comes  again,  yes.” 

“What  business  is  this  gentleman  in?” 

Minto  looked  at  Van  Kolken. 

“Oh,  tell  the  gentleman,”  said  the  partner,  “we  must 
keep  nothing  back.” 

“Veil,  Mr.  Portinger,  he  sells  diamonds  on  commission.” 

“Oh,  I  see!  Hangs  around  the  hotels?” 

“Yes.” 

“Passes  under  another  name,  of  course?” 

“He  is  known  as  Count  Zucca.  He  may  be  at  any  hotek 
He  goes  from  one  to  another.  I  cannot  tell.” 

“T  see.  Well,  to  get  back  to  business,  you  have  made 
a  .search  for  the  receipt?” 

“Yes.” 
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“ It  is  not  to  be  found?” 

“No.” 

“Now,  about  the  changing  of  the  two  packages,  the  one 
iken  off  Jack  Welby’s  desk  and  put  in  the  safe  and  the 
ther  taken  from  the  safe  and  put  on  his  desk;  this  is  the 
ery  keynote  of  the  whole  business.  Have  you  any  idea  how 
;  came  about?” 

“Yes,  I  have,”  said  Mm  to,  sullenly. 

“Give  me  your  view,  please.” 

“I  think  he  did  it.” 

“I  did  not  do  it,  Mr.  Minto,”  said  the  boy  in  a  clear, 
im  voice. 

The  jeweller  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  said  nothing. 

“If  you  think  that  I  am  guilty,  why  don’t  you  tell  this 
nan  to  arrest  me?”  flashed  Jack.  “I  don’t  want  to  be 
mder  suspicion.  I  would  rather  go  to  prison  and  have 
he  case  rifled  to  the  bottom,  I - ” 

“There,  there,  Jack !  No  one  suspects  you !”  put  in  Van 
\olken.  “I  told  you  that  before.” 

“Then  why  does  he  keep  hinting,”  cried  Jack.  “I  won’t 
tand  for  it.  If  you  think  that  it  is  up  to  me,  say  so  and 
!  will  go  to  the  police  and  tell  them - ” 

“Tell  dem  vhat?”  broke  in  Minto.  “Tell  dem  vhat?” 

“Tell  them  to  lock  me  up  and  put  their  detectives  on 
he  case.  I  won’t  run  away.  I  want  my  good  name  to 
ie  cleared.” 

“Settle  all  that  between  yourselves,”  said  Old  King 
Brady,  rising.  “I  am  through  with  Jack  Welby.  I  want 
;o  talk  to  Mr.  Eisner  and  anyone  else  who  was  in  the  office 
it  the  time  that  this  affair  occurred.” 

t 

The  half  hour  had  expired. 

Old  King  Brady  knew  that  his  faithful  assistant  was 
shadowing  the  door  down  stairs. 

He  did  not  care  what  Jack  Welby  did. 

Mr.  Eisner  and  the  other  clerks  were  called  in  and  ques¬ 
tioned  after  Jack  Welby  went  out  of  the  office.  Their  an¬ 
swers  shed  no  light  on  the  mystery. 

.  “Now,  gentleman,  I  shall  leave  you,”  said  the  detective. 
“Expect  news  by  to-morrow  night.” 

“You  see  the  hand  of  some  well  known  c-rook  in  this 
case?”  demanded  Mr.  Van  Kolken. 

“I  think  it  was  the  work  of  a  wagon  man,”  the  detective 

replied. 

“  And  vat  might  a  wagon  man  be?”  added  Minto. 

“A  man  who  robs  with  the  help  of  a  wagon,” 

“Ah,  well,  ve  know  the  package  went  off  by  a  wagon!” 

“Yes,”  said  the  detective,  “and  now  it  is  up  to  me  to  see 
what  more  T  can  find  out  about  the  ease.  Good  day,  gentle¬ 
men.  Expect  to  hear  from  me  as  I  said.” 

Old  King  Brady  then  left  the  office. 

As  he  passed  up  John  street  he  saw  a  neatly  dressed 
young  man  standing  in  a  doorway  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  street. 

He  looked  ns  unlike  Young  King  Brady  as  possible,  yet 
the  old  detective  knew  him  at  a  glance. 


The  Bradys  exchanged  secret  signs  as  they  passed,  but, 
further  than  that,  they  paid  no  attention  to  each  other. 

Each  had  his  man  to  follow  and  it  was  no  part  of  the 
programme  to  know  each  other  now. 

At  the  corner  Old  Kiag  Brady  disappeared  for  a  moment 
in  a  hallway. 

Harry,  who  was  watching,  saw  him  again  a  few  minutes 
later. 

No  one  would  have  known  the  old  detective  then. 

He  looked  a  cross  between  a  broken  down  actor  and  a 
frayed  panhandler. 

Harry  saw  him  take  up  his  position  in  a  doorway  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  street. 

That  was  about  the  last  he  did  see  of  him. 

In  a  few  minutes  Jack  Welby  came  out  and  Harry  had 
his  hands  full. 

Old  King  Brady  watched  him  as  he  shadowed  the  jewel- 
ery  clerk  up  the  street. 

“That  boy  will  make  a  great  detective  some  of  these 
days,”  he  said  to  himself.  “He  is  constantly  improving, 
and - Hello!  What  is  this?” 

A  cab  had  driven  up  to  the  door  in  the  building  in  which 
the  offices  of  Minto  and  Van  Kolken  were  located. 

Old  King  Brady  glided  across  the  sidewalk  and  accosted 
the  driver,  at  the  same  time  showing  his  shield. 

“Probably  you  don’t  know  me,  but  I  am  a  police 
detective  in  disguise,”  he  said.  “Tell  me  who  this  cab  is 
for.” 

“It  is  for  a  Dutchman  upstairs,”  replied  the  driver.  “I 
don’t  know  his  name.” 

“You  have  been  called  here  before?” 

“Never.” 

“Who  called  you  now?” 

“A  young  lad.  My  stand  is  near  the  City  Hall  Park.” 

Old  King  Brady  described  Welby,  and  the  cab  driver 
assured  him  that  the  description  fitted  that  of  the  young 
man  who  had  called  the  cab.” 

‘‘This  is  for  one  of  the  partners,”  he  said  to  himself. 
“There  can  hardly  be  any  doubt  of  it.  This  is  a  chance 
not  to  be  overlooked.” 

Aloud,  he  said  to  the  cabby : 

“Look  here,  I  want  to  borrow  your  cab.  The  man  who 
sent  for  you  is  the  man  that  I  am  shadowing.  I  shall  take 
the  best  of  care  of  it  and  I  shall  give  you  two  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  deposit,  and  fifty  stays  with  you  for  the  use  of  the 
cab.” 

“I  don’t  know  about  that,  boss.  I  am  afraid.” 

‘A  ou  need  not  be.  Wait.  Here  comes  an  officer.  We 
will  ask  him.” 

A  policeman  was  approaching. 

He  was  a  man  whom  Old  King  Brady  knew  well. 

He  called  him  and  whispered  a  few  words. 

“It’s  all  right,”  said  the  policeman  to  the  driver.  “This 
is  Old  King  Brady,  the  detective.  You  must  have  heard 
of  him.” 

The  cab  driver  had  heard  of  Old  King  Brady  the  de¬ 
tective,  of  course. 
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He  got  down  off  his  box  and  Old  King  Brady  got  up. 

A  few  minutes  later  Mr.  Minto  came  down  stairs  and  got 
into  the  cab. 

“Drive  me  to  No - Baxter  street  and  be  quick  about 

it,”  he  said. 

If  he  had  instructed  the  detective  to  drive  him  to 
the  moon.  Old  King  Brady  could  hardly  have  been  more 
surprised. 

Baxter  street  is  one  of  the  worst  streets  in  all  New 

York. 

From  one  end  to  the  other  it  is  tilled  with  the  lowest 
grade  of  people. 

Here  many  desperate  criminals  of  the  rougher  sort  make 
their  home. 

Of  late  years  many  large  tenements  have  sprung  up  be¬ 
tween  the  old  tumble  down  house  in  Baxter  street. 

These  swarm  with  Italians,  Chinese  and  foreigners  of 
other  nationalities. 

There  are  people  enough  on  one  block  in  Baxter  street 
to  start  a  good  sized  town. 

What  business  Mr.  Minto  would  have  in  such  a  place,  Old 
King  Brady  found  it  hard  to  imagine,  but  he  opened  the 
door  of  the  cab,  and  closing  it  after  the  diamond  dealer 
sprang  upon  the  box  and  drove  away. 

The  number  given  was  pretty  well  up  toward  Canal 
street. 

Old  King  Brady  soon  drew  up  in  front  of  an  old  rookery 
which  stood  partly  below  the  grade  of  the  street. 

There  was  a  saloon  on  the  ground  floor,  and  in  order 
to  get  to  it,  one  had  to  go  down  six  steps. 

This  wras  owing  to  the  raising  of  the  grade  of  the  street, 
of  course,  but  it  gave  the  place  a  most  peculiar  look. 

The  house  itself  had  a  high,  peaked  roof  with  little  round 
windows  up  at  the  top.  9  # 

In  the  dirty,  low,  window  were  old  flv-specked  bottles, 
a  stuffed  fox  with  a  moth-eaten  tail,  and  a  horrible  looking 
owl  with  half  of  its  feathers  missing  and  minus  one  of  its 
glass  eyes. 

Over  the  door  was  the  sign : 

“B.  BOCCHICHI, 

“Pure  Wines  and  Liquors..”  , 

It  looked  just  the  place  where  one  would  be  certain  to 
get  the  very  worst  to  drink. 

Mr.  Minto  sprang  out  of  the  cab. 

“You  will  have  to  wait  for  me  here  about  half  an  hour,” 
he  said.  “ I  will  pay  for  your  time.” 

He  then  descended  the  steps  and  entered  the  saloon. 

It  is  not  a  neighborhood  vrhere  one  would  make  any 
enquiries  of  casual  people. 

As  long  as  the  detective  stuck  to  his  post,  no  one  was 
likely  to  disturb  him. 

Once  let  him  begin  to  question  people,  though,  and  he 
might  consider  himself  lucky  if  they  did  not  pull  him  from 
the  box  and  make  away  with  the  cab. 

Old  King  Brady  waited  and  watched. 

l  ew  persons  entered  the  grimy  door  of  the  saloon. 

The  detective  understood  what  that  meant,  well  enough. 


Mr.  B.  Bocchichi  evidently  did  but  little  business  wit 
his  neighbors. 

The  place  was  simply  a  resort  for  crooks. 

A  full  hour  passed. 

Still,  Old  King  Brady  remained  there,  chilled  to  th 
marrow  by  the  raw  November  atmosphere. 

The  street  noises  Were  beginning  to  be  maddening. 

In  one  tenement  two  men  were  engaged  in  a  fierce  quai 
rel,  and  their  loud,  shrill  voices,  spluttering  away  in  som 
foreign  tongue,  grated  harshly  on  the  detective’s  ear. 

In  another  house  some  one  was  playing  on  an  accordeor 

The  instrument  was  old  and  wheezy  and  would  hav 
been  bad  enough  in  any  case,  but  this  fiend  kept  clrawin 
out  the  same  tune  over  and  over  again,  until  the  onl 
relief  the  detective  could  get  was  to  keep  tabs  on  the  num 
her  of  times  it  was  played. 

At  last,  when  his  patience  was  almost  exhausted,  th 
door  of  the  saloon  was  opened  and  a  wicked  looking  mar 
almost  as  black  as  a  negro,  and  with  bushy  hair  and  stubb 
black  whiskers  looked  out. 

“Come  and  getta  the  boss,”  the  man  cried. 

Was  Minto  drunk  inside? 

Old  King  Brady  determined  not  to  go  in. 

This  might  be  just  a  plot. 

It  was  quite  possible  that  Minto  had  penetrated  his  dis 
guise  and  was  disposed  to  make  trouble. 

Old  King  Brady  shook  his  head. 

A  black  scowl  spread  over  the  fellow’s  face. 

He  came  up  the  steps,  crossed  the  sidewalk  and  ap 
proached  the  cab. 

“You  coma  geta  him!”  he  said.  “He  vera  drunk  now.’ 

“Bring  him  out,”  cried  Old  King  Brady.  “I  am  no' 
going  to  leave  my  cab.”  ** 

“Vera  well,”  said  the  man,  “I  open  de  door?” 

“Yes.” 

The  door  was  opened  and  the  man  hurried  back  down  the 
steps. 

In  a  minute  he  reappeared  with  two  others. 

Between  them  they  carried  Mr.  Minto,  who  was  certain!-} 

in  a  bad  wav. 

*/ 

His  florid  face  was  deathly  white  and  his  tongue  hung 
out  of  his  mouth. 

He  appeared  to  be  entirely  unconscious  when  they  pul 
him  in  the  cab  and  slammed  the  door. 

“A  case  of  knockout  drops,”  said  Old  King  Brady. 
“More  than  likely  this  man  has  been  robbed.” 

There  was  nothing  to  be  done  about  it  then,  however, 

To  have  said  a  word  would  have  only  brought  a  crowd 
about  and  more  than  likely  he  would  be  pulled  from  the 
box  and  knocked  out  himself. 

“I’ll  have  that  place  pulled  before  L  am  half  an  hour 
older,”  thought  the  detective.  “1  shan’t  forget  any  of  your 
faces,  my  friends.” 

“Where  do  I  take  him  to?”  he  asked  of  the  man  with 
the  beard. 

“How  do  I  know?”  the  man  replied  with  a  shrug  of  his 
shoulders. 
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Then  all  three  hurried  down  the  steps  and  disappeared 
ithin  the  saloon  while  Old  King  Brady  drove  the  cab  rap- 
ly  up  Baxter  street  to  Prince,  where  he  went  on  into 
bilberry  street,  rounding  up  at  the  headquarters  of  the 
ew  York  police. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

YOUNG  KING  BRADY  WORKS  UP  HIS  MAN. 

Harry  had  to  wait  a  good  half  hour  for  the  boy  Jack 
felby  to  appear. 

He  came  down  stairs  at  last  and  walked  with  a  swing- 
ng  gait  toward  Broadway. 

It  was  easy  shadowing. 

The  boy  seemed  to  be  lost  in  thought  and  it  was  only 
lecessary  to  look  at  his  face  to  see  that  he  was  greatly 

roubled. 

He  walked-  up  Park  Row  and  in  by  the  bridge,  and  there 
lappened  one  of  those  unfortunate  occurrences  which  are 
'oing  on  at  that  crowded  spot  almost  every  night. 

Fortunate  for  the  young  detective,  but  unfortunate  for 
Tack  Welby. 

The  jewelry  clerk  was  not  bound  for  Brooklyn  and  he 
ried  to  force  his  way  through  the  crowd  which  was  forc- 
ng  in  at  the  bridge  entrance. 

Probably  he  pushed  against  somebody. 

All  in  an  instant  a  big  man  turned  and  struck  him,  and 
he  boy  went  down  in  the  midst  of  the  crowd  of  struggling 
lumanity. 

King  Brady,  who  had  been  as  close  behind  him  as 
possible,  for  here  was  the  greatest  danger  of  losing  his  man, 
jumped  to  the  rescue. 

“Keep  back!  Keep  back!  Do  you  want  to  trample  him 
to  death  ?”  he  shouted. 

He  seized  Wei  by ’s  arm  and  lifted  him  to  his  feet. 

The  crowd  surged  about  them. 

It  was  all  that  Harry  could  do  to  drag  the  poor  fellow 
through  the  mass  of  people,  and  it  was  all  that  Jack  could 
do  to  walk,  too.  Harry  had  to  almost  carry  him  to  a  neigh¬ 
boring  saloon  where  he  sank  down  groaning  upon  a  chair. 

“Are  you  much  hurt?”  asked  Young  King  Brady,  kindly. 
“Your  head  is  badly  cut!  That  fellow  was  a  perfect  brute 
to  strike  you  so.  I  only  wish  that  I  could  have  got  one 
crack  at  him.” 

“It’s  my  leg,”  groaned  Jack.  “IPs  broken,  I  think.  It 
doubled  up  under  me  when  I  fell.” 

“That’s  very  unfortunate.  Still,  I  don’t  think  that  your 
leg  is  actually  broken.  You  could  not  have  walked  even 
the  short  distance  you  did  if  it  had  been.  It  is  only  badly 
strained.” 

“I  am  sure  T  don’t  know  what  I  shall  do.  This  puts 
me  in  an  awful  fix.” 

Jack  Welby  groaned  and  looked  greatly  distressed. 
Young  King  Brady  saw  at  a  glance  that  there  was  some¬ 


thing  more  than  the  twisted  leg  preying  upon  his  mind. 
“This  is  my  chance,”  he  thought.  “Nothing  could  have 
worked  better.  I  shall  surely  know  all  about  him  before 
I  get  through  with  this.” 

“Can  I  help  you  any?”  he  asked.  “My  name  is  Sam 
Parker.  I  am  a  stranger  in  New  York,  and  as  I  don't 
happen  to  have  anything  to  do  just  now,  I  have  plenty  of 
time  on  my  hands.” 

It  was  just  the  first  thing  that  came  into  Young  King 
Brady’s  head. 

The  words  seemed  to  strike  Jack  forcibly.  He  gave  the 
detective  a  peculiar  look. 

“Does  he  suspect  me?”  thought  Young  King  Brady. 
“Perhaps.  I  must  take  great  care.” 

“My  name  is  Welby — Jack  Welby,”  said  the  jeweller’s 
clerk,  “you  might  help  me  a  whole  lot  if - ” 

“Well,  I  am  ready.  Do  you  want  a  doctor?” 

“No,  no!  I  have  no  money  to  pay  a  doctor.  I  think  with 
you  the  leg  is  not  broken.  It  is  only  very  badly  strained. 
A  good  rubbing  would  set  it  right.” 

“That  can  be  easily  had.” 

“I  don’t  see  how  you  can  do  it  here.” 

“What’s  the  matter  with  taking  a  room  in  the  hotel 
across  the  street.  We  can  get  a  bottle  of  arnica  in  the  drug 
store,  and  I  can  give  you  a  good  rubbing  there.” 

“But  I  don’t  know  you.” 

“I  think  that  you  can  trust  me.  Look  at  my  face.” 

“You  look  straight.  That’s  right,  but  a  fellow  don’t 
know  who  to  trust  these  days.  Besides  I  haven’t  any  money 
of  any  account.” 

“Well,  I  have.” 

“You  look  it,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  say  so.” 

“You  can’t  always  judge  by  looks.  I  have  just  come  in 
from  the  West.  YY>u  needn’t  be  afraid  of  me,  Jack.  I 
started  in  to  help  you  and  now  I  am  going  to  see  you 
through.” 

.“By  thunder,  you  could  help  me  a  lot  if  you  would,” 
said  Jack  with  intense  earnestness.  “Come  ahead.  I’ll 
pay  you  up  some  time.” 

“You  .won’t  regret  it.  Can  you  stand?” 

“Yres,  I  guess  so.  I  am  awful  lame,  though.” 

“We  will  get  you  on  the  bed  first,  and  then  I  will  go 
out  and  buy  the  arnica.  Are  you  in  a  hurry?” 

“No,  not  at  all.  1  have  a  very  important  engagement 
later  in  the  evening  that  I  must  keep,  but  I  am  in  no 
hurry  just  now.” 

“Yrou  shall  keep  it.  I  shall  have  you  all  fixed  up  by 
that  time.” 

Young  King  Brady  helped  him  out  of  the  saloon. 

He  invited  him  to  take  a  little  whiskey  in  ease  he  should 
feel  faint,  but  Jack  positively  declined. 

“No,  no!  I  never  touch  the  stuff,"  he  said.  “I’ve  seen 
enough  of  what  it  will  do  for  a  man." 

They  crossed  the  street  to  the  hotel  opposite. 

“My  friend  has  been  knocked  down  in  the  bridge  crowd 
and  has  strained  his  leg,"  said  Young  King  Brady.  “We 
want  a  room  where  l  can  give  il  a  good  rubbing.  Please 
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send  one  of  the  porters  for  a  bottle  of  arnica.  You  can 
take  it  out  of  that  and  bring  me  the  change.” 

Young  King  Brady  threw  down  a  five  dollar  bill. 

The  clerk  was  all  attention  then. 

A  porter  appeared  and  helped  him  get  Jack  up  to  a  room 
for  there  was  no  elevator  in  that  ancient  house. 

Soon  the  arnica  came,  and  Harry,  helping  Jack  to  un¬ 
dress,  gave  the  leg  a  thorough  rubbing. 

The  effect  was  all  that  he  had  hoped  for. 

When  he  had  finished  Jack  declared  that  hdUelt  as  well 
as  ever. 

The  head  wound  proved  to  be  but  a  slight  affair. 

“It  is  awfully  kind  of  you,  Parker,”  he  said.  “I  don’t 
know  what  I  should  ever  have  done  without  you.  It  is 
most  essential  that  I  should  be  all  right  to-night.  More 
so  than  you  can  possibly  know.” 

“You  will  be  before  I  get  through  with  you,”  replied 
Harry.  “  You  are  under  no  obligations  to  me  at  all.  Pve 
got  nothing  to  do  tonight.  Hello!  What’s  'this?” 

It  was  a  knock  on  the  door. 

Harry  opened  it  and  a  waiter  appeared  carrying  a  small 
table. 

“Put  it  there,”  said  Young  King  Brady, '  pointing  to¬ 
ward  the  side  of  the  bed. 

“What’s  that  for?”  asked  Jack. 

The  waiter  grinned  and  retired. 

In  a  moment  he  returned  with  a  tray  loaded  down  with 
all  sorts  of  good  things  to  eat. 

There  was  a  fine  steak,  eggs,  vegetables  and  desert. 

“What  on  earth  are  you  trying  to  do  with  me?  Do  you 
want  to  kill  me?”  cried  Jack. 

“On  the  contrary,  I  want  to  put  you  on  your  feet,” 
laughed  Young  King  Brady.  “I  was  just  going  for  my 
dinner  when  I  struck  you.  Under  the  circumstances,  I 
thought  you  wouldn’t  mind  having  dinner  with  me.” 

“You  are  too  good,”  said  Jack  after  the  waiter  retreated. 
“I’ll  tell  vou  a  secret,  Sam.” 

“Out  with  it,”  replied  Young  King  Brady,  and  he  said 
to  himself : 

“I’ve  got  him  now.  Was  there  ever  such  a  piece  of 
luck?” 

“What  is  your  secret?”  he  asked.  “Out  with  it.  You 
do  not  need  to  be  afraid  to  trust  me.” 

Jack  laughed. 

“My  secret  is  that  unless  I  had  struck  you  there  would 
have  been  no  supper  coming  my  way  tonight.” 

“No?  Are  you  so  close  run  as  all  that?” 

“I  am  not  flush  just  now  and  that’s  a  fact.” 

“Out  of  business?” 

“No,  but  I  shall  be  soon,  I  expect.  No,  it  isn’t  that.  .  I 
have  had  to  use  up  my  money.” 

“It  comes  hard  on  a  young  fellow  who  has  to  give  up 
all  he  makes  for  others’  Support.” 

“Well,  it  isn’t  that,  either.  I  haven’t  a  soul  in  the  world 
depending  upon  me  for  support.” 

“Oh,  f  don’t  mean  to  be  curious  about  your  affairs.” 


“That’s  all  right.  This  steak  is  a  Jim  Dandy,  but  sa 
you  are  not  eating  anything  yourself.” 

Having  dined  as  late  as  four  o’clock,  he  was  not  a  b 
hungry,  but  he  had  to  make  a  martyr  of  himself  and  ea 

“I  am  getting  there,”  he  said  to  himself.  “It  com 
slow,  but  it  comes.  He’ll  tell  me  all  he  knows  pretl 
soon.” 

Jack,  who  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  bed,  still  half  undressei 
ate  like  a  starving  man. 

“Doesn’t  look  much  as  if  he  had  stolen  $250,000  wort 
of  diamonds,”  Harry  thought.  \ 

Jack  finished  his  supper, mating  like  a  man  half  starve 

He  dressed  himself  then,  and  declared  that  nothing  r 
mained  of  his  leg  trouble  but  a  little  pain  and  stiffne 
about  the  knee. 

“I  don’t  know  how  I  shall  ever  repay  you  for  thi 
Parker,”  he  said. 

“Don’t  bother  your  head  about  that,”  replied  Harr 
“Between  you  and  me,  I  have  got  lots  of  money,  mo 
than  I  know  what  to  do  with.  You  can’t  always  judge  i 
Westerners  by  our  clothes.” 

Young  King  Brady  would  have  played  poor  just  as. quit 
if  he  had  been  put  to  it,  but  as  it  was,  tilings  seemed 
work  out  the  other  way. 

“What  part  of  the  West  did  you  come  from?”  ask< 
Jack. 

“New  Mexico  last,”  replied  Harry,  adding: 

“  Say,  perhaps  you  could  help  me  a  bit,  too,  if  you  will 

“You  bet  I  will  if  I  can,”  replied  Jack. 

“I  want  to  buy  a  fine  diamond.  Could  you  put  me  on 
an  honest  firm.” 

“I  don’t  know  whether  I  could  or  not,  but  I  can  he 
you  buy  the  diamond  all  right.  I  am  in  the  busines 
They  say  that  I  am  something  of  a  judge  of  diamonc 
myself.” 

“The  deuce!  Then  you  are  the  very  fellow  that  I  wa: 
to  know.  I  am  in  the  market  for  a  hummer  and  I  w: 
pay  a  good  price.” 

“I’ll  see  to-morrow.” 

“What’s  your  firm?” 

“Minto  &  Van  Kolken,  on  John  street.” 

“Never  heard  of  the  firm  before.  Are  they  good  f* 
anything?  Can  I  get  a  diamond  there?” 

“You  can,  certainly,  if  you  pay  for  it,  but  my  influen 
wouldn’t  amount  to  anything  with  them.” 

“No?” 

“No;  I  am  in  a  little  trouble  with  my  firm  just  no1 
I  guess  that  it  is  about  certain  that  I  shall  lose  my  job 

“That’s  bad.  What’s  the  trouble?” 

“Well,  I  don’t  mind  telling  you  for  you  have  no  real  i' 
terest  in  the  matter.  There  has  been  a  big  diamor 
robbery,  and  although  they  don’t  say  that  they  suspect  m 
I  know  blame  well  that  they  do.  I  shouldn’t  wonder  a  b 
if  I  was  arrested.” 

“Detectives  after  you?” 

“I  expected  they  would  be  after'me.  I  haven’t  seen  an 
though.”  i 
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“I'll  help  you  out  if  there  comes  trouble.  I  have  taken 
big  fancy  to  you,  Jack.” 

“You  are  awfully  kind,”  said  Jack,  who  seemed  to  be  a 
)od  deal  touched.  You  could  help  me  out  tonight  if 
m  would.” 

“All  right,  I  will.  Say  if  you  are  mixed  up  in  that  dia- 
ond  business,  let  me  know  it.  I  shan’t  drop  dead.” 

“Oh,  I  am  not.  I  assure  you  I  am  not.  I  was  to  a  cer- 
in  extent,  because  it  was  partially  my  carelessness  that 
msed  it  to  be  executed,  but  I  don’t  hold  myself  responsible 
>r  it  and  won’t.” 

“He’s  a  right  down  good  fellow,”  thought  Young  King 
rady.  “He  knows  no  more  about  the  business  than  1  do. 
hat’s  sure.” 

“I  am  with  you,”  he  said  aloud.  “Tell  me  what  you 
ant  me  to  do.” 

“That’s  just  what  I  can’t.  I  move  to  tell  nobody. 
vre  got  to  take  a  big  risk  tonight.  I  may  be  shot  at  or  I 
ay  have  to  shoot.  I  don’t  own  a  revolver  and  don’t 
low  anv  more  about  using  one  than  a  cat.  If  I  could 
tch  on  to  a  fellow  from  the  west  like  you,  who  would 

st  as  soon  shoot  as  eat  his  breakfast,  why  then - ” 

“Say  no  more.  I  am  your  man,”  replied  Harry. 

Business  was  working  up  in  fine  style. 

“I  shall  know  all  about  this  boy  before  morning,”  said 
oung  King  Brady.  “I  wonder  what  is  going  to  come  of 
1  this?” 


CHAPTER  V. 

OLD  KING  BRADY  AND  THE  DEAD  MAN 

Old  King  Brady,  although  not  working  directly  for  the 
dice  in  these  days,  has  many  warm  friends  on  the 
rce. 

feo  great  is  the  respect  in  which  the  detective  is  held  that 
s  opinion  and  judgment  is  often  asked. 

On  the  other  hand  the  whole  machinery  of  the  New 
5rk  police  is  at  the  service  of  the  Bradys  at  any  time. 
Reining  in  before  the  White  House  in  Mulberry  street, 
d  King  Brady  jumped  off  the  box  and  ran  up  the  steps. 
“Is  Costigan  here?”  he  asked  of  the  doorman,  adding  as 
showed  his  shield,  “you  know  me?” 

“Costigan  is  here  all  right,”  replied  the  doorman,  “but 
st  the  same,  I  don’t  know  you.” 

“Old  King  Brady.” 

“Never!” 

“But  I  am  he.” 

“Ah,  I  know  you  more  by  your  voice,  Mr.  Brady.” 
“Good.  Tell  Costigan  to  come  to  me.  I  have  got  a 
/ok  out  in  the  cab.  Perhaps  he  had  better  bring  a  couple 
fellows  with  him  to  help  lift.” 

“All  right,”  replied  the  doorman,  and  he  hurried  off 

istairs. 

Old  King  Brady  returned  to  the  cab  and  opened  the 


Mr.  Minto  sat  bolt  upright  in  the  corner. 

His  head  had  fallen  forward  and  it  now  hung  down  upon 

his  breast. 

“That  fellow  is  hard  hit  for  fair,”  muttered  the  de¬ 
tective.  “Can  it  be  possible  that  he  is  dead?” 

Strangely  enough,  the  idea  had  never  occurred  to  him 
before. 

He  stepped  into  the  cab  and  took  hold  of  Mr.  Minto’s 
head. 

“Dead,  sure  enough!”  he  exclaimed.  “This  makes  me 
feel  as  small  as  thirty  cents!  Who  would  have  ever  sup¬ 
posed  that  such  a  trick  could  be  played  on  me?” 

Old  King  Brady  continued  with  his  examination. 

It  was  hurried,  but  it  was  also  thorough. 

There  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  man  was  dead. 

Here,  then,  was  murder  added  to  this  heavy  diamond 
robbery. 

Old  King  Brady  had  been  inclined  to  suspect  Mr.  Minto 
at  first. 

He  did  not  know  what  to  think  now. 

Just  then  Costigan  and  two  other  officers  appeared. 

“What  is  it,  Mr.  Brady?”  the  former  asked. 

“I  thought  it  was  a  case  of  knockout;  I  begin  to  think 
I  have  a  dead  man  on  my  hands  now,”  the  detective  re¬ 
plied. 

“Is  it  so!  By  gracious,  he  looks  dead!” 

“That’s  what  he  is,  I  am  very  much  afraid.  Here, 
boys  !  Help  me  get  him  in.” 

The  officers  took  hold  and  Mr.  Minto  was  carried  into  a 
small  room  on  the  ground  floor. 

“We  want  a  doctor  here,”  said  Costigan. 

“You  can  get  one  later,”  replied  Old  King  Brady.  “Em 
doctor  enough  to  settle  the  question  of  whether  he  is  dead 
or  not.” 

He  threw  back  Mr.  Minto’s  coat,  and  bending  down  lis¬ 
tened  at  his  heart. 

“Well?”  asked  Costigan  as  the  detective  straightened  up 
again. 

“Dead.” 

“You  don’t  say!  Where  did  you  get  him?  Who  is  he?” 

“Name  of  Minto,  diamond  dealer  on  John  street.  I  got 
him  out  of  a  house  on  Baxter  street  just  below  Canal.” 

“You  don’t  say!  Case  of  murder ?”* 

“It  can’t  be  anything  else.  I  thought  first  he  was  simply 
drunk.” 

“That’s  one  on  you,  Mr.  Brady.” 

“It  is,  indeed.  Call  Dr.  Brown.  Give  me  four  men.  I 
propose  to  raid  the  Baxter  street  place  at  once.” 

To  ask  was  to  receive  at  police  headquarters  for  Old 
King  Brady. 

Inside  of  six  minutes  the  detective,  with  a  plain  clothes 
man  on  the  box  beside  him,  and  three  policemen  crowded 
inside  rattled  back  to  Baxter  street  in  the  cab. 

They  rounder  up  at  Bocchichi's  place,  creating  an  in¬ 
tense  excitement  in  the  neighborhood. 

The  store  was  now  entirely  dark,  as  were  the  windows 
above. 
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“They  are  all  closed  up !”  cried  a  frowsy-headed  woman, 
as  one  of  the  policemen  beat  on  the  door  with  his  night 
stick. 

“The  Ginny  has  sloped!’-  shouted  a  young  man.  “I 
seen  him  go.” 

“When?”  demanded  Old  King  Brady. 

“Half  an  hour  ago.  Just  after  you  was  here  before.” 

“In  with  you,  men!”  cried  the  detective,  putting  his 
shoulder  to  the  door.  » 

Xo  man  can  burst  a  door  in  better  than  Old  King  Brady, 
and  with  the  united  strength  of  the  officers  to  help  him  the 
job  was  soon  done. 

They  swarmed  into  the  dirty7-  barroom,  into  the  other 
room  on  the  same  floor,  and  those  upstairs. 

There  was  very  little  furniture  in  the  place,  and  not  a 
soul  to  be  found  anywhere. 

The  old  rookery  had  been  hurriedly  vacated,  and  nothing 
of  value  left  behind. 
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Old  King  Brady  locked  the  door  on  the  crowd  before 
the  search  began,  and  now,  opening  it  again,  stood  at  the 
entrance  and  called  out:  6 

“Is  there  anyone  of  you  who  saw  Bocchichi  go  ?v 

“I  did,  mister,”  several  answered. 

“  You !  Come  in  here  !”  called  the  detective,  pointing  to 
a  bright-looking  Italian  boy  among  the  crowd. 

The  lad  responded,  and  Old  King  Brady  locked  the 
door  again. 

“What’s  your  name?”  he  demanded. 

“Joe  Portini,”  replied  the  boy  without  a  trace  of  Italian 
accent. 

“Do  you  live  here  on  this  block?” 

“Yes,  sir,”  said  the  boy,  giving  the  number  of  his 
house. 

“Do  you  know  this  man?” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“How  long  has  he  been  here  in  business?” 

“About  two  years.” 

“Did  he  do  a  big  business?” 

“Xo,  sir.  Everybody  hated  him.  He  only  had  a  few 
people  who  would  drink  in  his  place.” 

“And  yet  he  stayed  here  two  years.” 

“Yes,  sir.  He  had  friends  where  he  used  to  live.  They 
came  here  near  every  night.  That  is  the  way  he  made  his 
monev,  boss.” 

“Some  came  in  carriages?” 

“Yes,  sir.  Often.” 

“Did  they  often  get  so  drunk  that  they  had  to  be  car¬ 
ried  out  same  as  that  man  I  drove  here  to-night,  A  ou  saw 
him,  perhaps.” 

“Yes,  sir,  I  saw  them  bring  him  out.  Xo,  I  never  seen 
anything  like  that  before.” 

“Anri  you  saw  him  go,  Joe?” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“Was  any  one  with  him  ?” 

“Xo;  he  was  alone.  He  lives  all  alone  here.’ 

“Then  he  may  come  back.” 


“  Don’t  think  so,  sir.  He  had  a  big  bag  with  him,  and  ] 
was  all  dressed  up  in  his  Sunday  clothes.” 

“Where  was  the  barkeeper?” 

“Didn’t  have  any,  sir.  As  1  told  you  he  was  all  aloi 
here  in  this  house.” 

“  All  right,  Joe.  That  will  do  for  you,”  said  Old  Kir 
Brady,  giving  the  boy  a  dollar.  “You  may  go.” 

Old  King  Brady  had  run  up  against  a  mystery  in  Baxt< 
street. 

Little  did  he  imagine  when  he  left  John  street  the  stranj 
turn  affairs  were  going  to  take. 

The  detective  lit  a  cigar  and  leaning  against  the  bar  r 
mained  silently  pondering  on  the  problem  for  fully  h 
minutes. 

The  policemen  patiently  waited  for  him  to  come  to  son 
decision. 

“Boys,”  said  Old  King  Brady  at  last,  “this  house  mu 
be  kept  in  the  hands  of  the  police  until  the  case  can  be  i 
vestigated  further.  One  of  you  must  stay  here  to-night 

“There  should  be  two,  Mr.  Brady,”  replied  one  of  tl 
officers.  “This  is  an  awful  bad  neighborhood,  sir.” 

“All  right;  make  it  two,  or  even  more  if  you  wish, 
shall  return  to  headquarters  now,  and  I  will  report.” 

The  policemen  talked  the  matter  over,  and  it  was  d 
cided  which  two  should  remain. 

Old  King  Brady  and  the  others  got  into  the  cab  and  t: 
detective  drove  back  to  Mulberrv  street. 

1  V 

The  doctor  had  been  there  and  made  a  thorough  exai 
ination  of  Mr.  Minto’s  remains. 

The  inspector  was  also  present  now,  and  it  was  with  hi 
Old  King  Brady  talked. 

“What  is  the  decision  about  the  man?”  was  the  questic 
he  first  asked. 

“The  doctor  calls  it  a  case  of  morphine  poisoning,”  w 
the  reply. 

“Heavy  dose?” 

“He  thinks  so.  It  is  hard  to  tell  without  a  post-mo 
tern.” 

“  That  will  have  to  come  later.  Even  then  I  doubt  if  th 
are  able  to  tell.  Have  you  made  any  move  in  the  matter 

“None  at  all.  We  have  been  waiting  for  your  return.” 

“Listen  to  the  story  of  the  case  as  J  understand  it,  i 
spector.” 

“That  is  just  what  I  want  to  do,”  was  the  reply,  ai 
Old  King  Brady  proceeded  with  his  narration. 

“Now,  then,”  he  said,  “I  place  this  murder  business 
the  hands  of  the  police.  I  cannot  possibly  attend  to 
I  shall  have  to  get  in  some  tall  hustling  if  I  want  to  i 
cover  the  Martigny  gems,  and  there  will  be  no  time  for  an 
thing  else. 

“We  will  look  after  it,”  said  the  inspector.  “I  have  i 
ready  sent  out  a  general  alarm  for  this  man  Bocchichi.  I 
has  the  start,  but  even  so  I  doubt  if  he  can  escape.” 

“He  is  a  slick  article,  T  anj  afraid.  He  fooled  me,  i 
right.  I  should  like  to  talk  with  some  officer  who  has  h? 
that  beat  of  late.” 

“You  can,  right  now,”  replied  the  inspector.  “Offic 
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allagher  has  been  on  that  beat.  I  thought  you  would 
<e  to  question  him,  so  I  telephoned  for  him  to  come  up.” 
“And  he  is  here  now,  you  say?” 

“Yes;  in  the  next  room.” 

“Call  him,  please.” 

“Tell  me  what  you  know  about  this  man  Bocchichi,  Gal- 
gher,”  said  Old  King  Brady,  when  the  officer  appeared. 
“If  I  tell  you  what  I  know  I’ll  tell  you  nothing,  Mr. 
rady.  He  is  the  most  mysterious  man  on  Baxter  street, 
hat’s  what  he  is.” 

“You  knew  him  to  speak  to  him?” 

“Yes,  as  much  as  he  would  ever  speak  to  anyone.” 

“Did  he  do  much  business?” 

“Next  to  none.  Everybody  hates  him.  I  don’t  see  how 
*  lived.” 

“And  yet  people  were  coming  and  going  there  a  good 
:al,  I  am  told.” 

“Yes,  at  times.” 

:  “Not  every  day?” 

“Oh,  no.” 

“Principally  at  night?” 

“Yes,  principally  in  the  evening.” 

“Do  you  think  he  ran  a  fence?” 

“Something  of  that  sort.” 

“You  have  no  proof?” 

“No;  but  there  were  no  big  lots  of  goods  taken  in  there 
any  time.” 

“Might  it  not  be  a  coining  plant?” 

“It  might  for  all  I  know.” 

“Then  you  really  can’t  tell  me  much  about  the  man?” 
“Can’t  tell  you  nothing  but  what  I  have  told  you.” 
“The  mysterious  part  is  why  this  man  should  live 
tere  alone  doing  no  business.  Is  that  it?” 

^-That’s  it.” 

“I  see.  That’s  all,  officer.” 

“Gallagher  departed. 

“I’m  off,”  said  Old  King  Brady  to  the  inspector. 

“Wish  you  luck,  Brady.  You  have  certainly  got  a  tough 
se  on  your  hands.” 

Ml  know  that.  It  looked  simple  enough  at  first.” 

Old  King  Brady  drove  the  cab  around  to  Reiman’s  livery 
able  in  Pearl  street,  where  he  had  agreed  to  leave  it. 

Here  he  consulted  a  directory,  and  found  that  Mr.  Van 
olken  lived  at  a  private  hotel  on  Fifth  Avenue  called  the 
assau  House. 

Here  Old  King  Brady  turned  up  half  an  hour  later. 

He  sent  up  his  card,  and  was  shown  to  an  elegant  suite 
'  rooms  on  the  third  floor. 

“Mr.  Brady!  Have  you  got  the  diamonds?”  demanded 
an  Kolken,  clutching  his  hand  as  he  entered. 

“Not  yet,”  replied  the  detective.  “I’ve  got  some  sad 
3ws  for  you,  though.” 

“Great  heavens,  what  now?”  cried  Van  Kolken,  throwing 
3  his  hands. 

“Prepare  for  a  great  shock,”  said  the  detective. 

“Out  with  it,  man!  Out  with  it!  Let  me  know  the 
orst. !” 


“Your  partner  Minto  is  dead!” 

Mr.  Van  Kolken  gave  a  cry  which  might  have  been  heard 
across  the  street  and  sank  senseless  at  Old  King  Brady‘s 
feet. 

Was  he  dead? 

Had  the  firm  of  Minto  &  Van  Kolken  been  wiped  out 
of  existence  on  the  day  of  the  great  gem  robbery? 

-  It  certainly  looked  that  way. 

I  *  *  ,  ♦  / 


•  CHAPTER  VI. 

IN  CHINATOWN. 

Young  King  Brady  had  certainly  made  a  great  success 
of  getting  in  with  Jack  Welby. 

The  question  was  about  this  ,  mysterious  business  in 
which  they  were  now  to  engage. 

“I  can’t  tell  you  a  thing  about  it,  Sam,”  Jack  said.  “I 
hope,  though,  you  won’t  think  that  I  am  crooked,  for  I 
assure  you  I  am  not,  but  you  have  a  chalice  to  back  out  now 
if  you  don’t  want  to  come  along.” 

“I  certainly  shall  not  back  out,”  replied  Young  King 
Brady.  “I’m  game  to  go  wherever  you  want  to  take  me 
to-night.” 

“That’s  the  way  I  like  to  hear  a  fellow  talk.” 

“Shall  we  start  now?” 

“It’s  a  little  early.  We  are  comfortable  where  we  are. 
Suppose  we  stay  here  until  ten  o’clock?” 

“All  right;  and  then  we  go?” 

“Well,  I  may  as  well  tell  you;  it’s  Chinatown.” 

“So  much  the  better.  I’ve  heard  a  lot  of  New  York’s 
Chinatown.  It  is  one  of  the  very  places  I  want  to  see.” 

They  sat  and  smoked  and  talked  until  ten  o’clock. 

Jack  told  Harry*  a  lot  about  the  diamond  business,  and 
about  Messrs.  Minto  and  Van  Kolken  personally. 

Van  Kolken  he  liked,  but  he  did  not  like  Minto. 

He  went  all  over  the  story  of  the  lost  jewel  package,  tell¬ 
ing  just  what  had  happened  in  all  its  details. 

His  story  was  precisely  the  same  as  he  had  told  to  the 
detectives  in  the  office. 

^  oung  King  Brady  felt  certain  that  Jack  Welby  was  en¬ 
tirely  innocent  of  any  part  of  the  steal. 

Ten  o’clock  came. 

“Time’s  up !”  said  Harry,  looking  at  his  watch. 

“Well,  we  will  start,”  replied  Jack,  rising. 

^  on  look  about  as  cheerful  as  if  you  were  £oing  to  a 
funeral.” 

“I  feel  so.  I  ve  got  a  tough  contract  on  mv  hands.” 

“[  shall  stand  right  behind  you.” 

Jack  said  nothing,  "and  they  went  downstairs.  * 

I  he  boy  led  the  way  up  Park  Row  to  Chatham  Square. 

“1  think  the  best  way  is  for  you  not  to  speak  a  word  to 
anyone  unless  you  have  to,”  he  said.  “This  is  a  private 
matter,  and  a  very  ticklish  oue  to  handle.  Only  that  l 
have  to  you  wouldn’t  catch  me  in  it,  you  bet.” 
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“All  right,”  said  Young  King  Brady.  “Anything  you 
say  goes.” 

Jack  led  the  way  to  a  notorious  saloon  on  the  Bowery. 

. .  There  were  many  drinking  at  the  bar,  and  a  lot  of 
loungers  in  the  place. 

In  the  back  room  there  were  more  women  than  men. 

They  were  dancing  and  singing,  and  the  beer  was  being 
carried  in  as  the  detective  and  Jack  entered  the  saloon. 

“This  is  a  tough  place,  and  that  is  a  tough  gang  in 
behind  there,”  Young  King  Brady  whispered  to  Jack. 

»  “I  know  it.  Don't  say  a  word,”  was  the  reply. 

They  sat  down  at  a  table,  and  Jack  called  for  beer,  which 
he  did  not  drink,  but  spilled  little  by  little  on  the  floor. 

“One  would  think  he  was  a ‘detective  himself,”  thought 
Harr1?.  “I  can’t  imagine  what  his  game  is.” 

Just  then  a  dark,  handsome  young  fellow  wearing  rather 
a  shabby  suit  of  clothes  entered  the  saloon,  and  came 
straight  to  their  table  and  sat  down. 

Harry  took  it  all  in  first  glance. 

Here  was  no  boy,  but  a  girl  in  disguise. 

“Jack,  you  are  not  alone,”  she  said  as  she  took  a  seat 
at  the  end  of  the  table.  “Who  is  this?” 

“My  friend,  Mr.  Parker,”  said  Jack.  “Parker,  let  me 
introduce  my  friend  A1  Brown.” 

“A1  Brown”  shook  hands  as  though  he  wished  Mr.  Park¬ 
ier  anywhere  else. 

A  remark  or  two  about  the  weather  followed. 

Then  Jack  and  “A1  Brown”  dropped  into  a  foreign  lan- 
^guage. 

Young  King  Brady,  who  listened  attentively,  could  not 
understand  one  word  of  it. 

He  made  up  his  mind  that  it  was  either  Spanish  or  Por¬ 
tuguese. 

One  thing  he  noticed,  and  that  was  that  Jack  Welby 
spoke  it  as  good  as  the  disguised  girl. 

They  kept  it  up  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes. 

Then  Jack,  suddenly  turning  to  Harry,  said: 

“How  many  pistols  have  you?” 

“Two,”  replied  Young  King  Brady.  * 

“So  he  had,  and  a  third  one  as  well. 

“Can  you  lend  A1  one?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Don’t  be  afraid  to  trust  me  with  it.  You  will  get  it 
back  again,”  said  A1  Brown  haughtily. 

“That’s  all  right,”  replied  Harry.  “I’m  not  a  bit  afraid.” 

He  passed  one  of  his  revolvers  to  the  girl. 

There  was  more  talk  in  the  foreign  language. 

“I  think  we  had  better  make  a  start,”  said  Jack.  “Sam, 
{  d :  d  vou  ever  hit  the  pipe?” 

“Never.  I  hope  you  don’t.” 

“No,  no !  We  may  have  to  pretend  to  to-ni^ht,  though.” 
,  “I  guess  we  can  do  that.” 

They  left  the  saloon,  and  turning  out  of  the  Bowery, 
walked  along  Pell  street. 

In  a  moment  they  found  themselves  in  the  very  heart  of 

Chinatown. 


Suddenly  Al  Brown,  who  took  the  lead,  made  a  dive 
through  a  dirty  doorway. 

A  haggard  looking  Chinaman  stepped  out  of  the  shadows 
and  barred  the  way. 

Al  Brown  immediately  got  off  a  lot  of  gibberish. 

“Does  he  speak  Chinese?”  whispered  Harry. 

“Yes;  he  was  born  in  China.  Hush!  Not  a  word!” 

“Not  here,”  said  Brown  in  a  minute. 

“Sure?”  asked  Harry.  • 

“Yes,  we  must  look  further  along.” 

They  crossed  the  street  and  struck  into  another  place. 

“Quong  Lee’s!”  thought  Harry,  who  knew  the  pro¬ 
prietor  well. 

Quong  himself  was  on  watch  at  the  inside  door. 

“Well,  whatee  want?”  he  demanded,  barring  the  way. 

Again  there  was  a  long  confab  in  Chinese. 

Quong  kept  shaking  his  head  and  saying  the  same  thing 
over  and  over  again. 

“What’s  to  be  done?”  asked  Al  at  last,  turning  to  Jack. 
“I’m  satisfied  that  this  is  the  place,  but  he  won’t  admit  that 
he  has  seen  him,  and  he  won’t  let  us  in  to  smoke,  so  that 
we  can  find  out  for  ourselves.” 

“I  am  sure  I  don’t  know,”  said  Jack.  “It  needs  money, 
and  that’s  what  we  haven’t  got.” 

“How  much  do  you  want?”  asked  Harry. 

“Twenty-five.” 

“Here  you  are.” 

“Hold  up.  I’ll  strike  the  Chink  first.  No  use  bor¬ 
rowing  money  unless  we  actually  need  it,”  Al  Brown  said. 

There  was  another  long  confab. 

It  appeared  to  be  to  no  purpose. 

Quong  Lee  still  stood  with  his  back  to  the  door  and  kept 
shaking  his  head. 

“No  use.  Nothing  doing,”  said  Al  Brown. 

“It  must  be  done,”  said  Jack.  “I  don’t  know  what  on 
earth  to  do.” 

“If  I  knew  what  you  were  after,  perhaps  I  could  help 
you,”  said  Harry. 

“We  are  trying  to  find  a  certain  party  who  hits  the 
pipe.” 

“Man  or  woman?” 

Jack  and  Al  glanced  meaningly  at  each  other. 

“Man,”  said  Jack. 

“Ah!  It’s  a  woman  if  I  know  anything,”  thought 
Young  King  Brady. 

Aloud  he  said : 

“If  you  will  step  outside  and  leave  it  all  to  me  I  think 
I  will  get  you  in.” 

“Oh,  we  don’t  want  to  go  into  the  regular  joint,”  said 
Jack  hastily.  “We  want  to  get  a  private  room  and  have  the 
man  brought  to  us.” 

“Very  well.  I’ll  see  what  I  can  do.” 

“I  don’t  see  what  you  can  do  any  more  than  we  can  do, 
with  Al  here,  speaking  Chinese.” 

“May  I  try?” 

“Sure.  If  you  think  that  you  can  do  any  good.” 

“Then  step  outside  and  leave  him  to  me.” 
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During  this  whispered  conversation  Quong  Lee  stood 
staring  at  them,  his  face  about  as  expressive  as  a  wooden 

block. 

Jack  and  A1  stepped  into  the  street. 

The  instant  they  had  departed  Young  King  Brady 
snatched  ofi‘  his  wig  and  flashed  his  sliield. 

“Ha!  Young  Brady,”  said  Quong  Lee. 

This  was  a  man  who  was  under  the  greatest  obliga¬ 
tions  to  Old  King  Brady. 

There  was  no  favor  which  the  old  detective  could 
ask  and  not  get,  which  was  in  the  Chinaman’s  power  to 
grant. 

With  Harry,  of  course,  it  was  just  the  same. 

“Yes.  Quong,  who  are  those  fellows?” 

“You  no  know,  Brady?” 

“No.  They  are  strangers  to  me.” 

“Den,  I  no  know  neder.” 

“What  do  they  want?” 

“You  know  Diamond  Dave?” 

“I  have  heard  Old  King  Brady  speak  of  him  but  I  never 
met  him  myself.  I  thought  that  he  was  in  Europe.” 

“No.  He  is  in  New  York.  They  wantee  him.” 

It  began  to  look  as  though  Jack  Welby  knew  something 
about  the  big  diamond  steal  after  all. 


“Alice  light,  Blady.  Allee  light.  ’Member  me  to  flic 
old  man.” 

Harry  went  out  on  Pell  street. 

It  was  crowded  as  usual. 

A  hack  drew  up  at  the  door  and  a  party  of  richly  dressed 
shimmers  descended  and  entered  Quong’s. 

They  were  in  charge  of  a  ward  detective  whom  Young  , 
King  Brady  knew  well. 

.The  man  merely  glanced  at  him.  It  was  evident  that 
he  had  no  suspicion  who  he  was. 

“Well,”  said  Jack,  anxiouslv. 

“It’s  all  fixed,”  said  Harry.  “You  get  your  private 
room  and  you  get  your  interview  with  Diamond  Dave.” 

“What?”  gasped  A1  Brown.  “Who  told - ”  *  y 

“Quong,  of  course,”  interrupted  Jack.  “You  are  all 
right,  Sam.  You  are  a  wonder.” 

“It  cost  me  the  twenty-five.  Quong  is  cranky.  Dave  is 
not  in  his  house,  it  seems,  and  he  insisted  that  I  should  go 
with  him  and  get  the  fellow,  whoever  he  may  be.” 

“What’S  the  matter  with  my  going?”  demanded  Jack. 

Young  King  Brady  was  bound  to  do  it. 

The  case  was  becoming  interesting. 

He  was  anxious  to  get  in  with  them  as  close  as  he 
could. 


“Is  Diamond  Dave  in  your  place,  Quong?” 

“No.  Dey  keep  says, ‘yes  he  is.’  I  say  no.” 

“And  it  is  straight?” 

“Yes.” 

“But  you  know  where  he  is?” 

“Yes,  Brady.  Me  no  tell.” 

“You  must,  Quong.” 

“No,  no!” 

“But,  Quong,  this  is  my  case.  I  don’t  want  to  arrest 
Diamond  Dave.  I  am  only  working  on  that  young  man.” 
“Sure,  Brady?” 

“Yes.” 

“  You  go  with  me.  You  tell  Diamond  Dave  so?” 

“Yes,  Quong.  Give  us  a  private -room  and  let  us  bring 
Dave  to  them.  I  want  to  hear  what  they  say.” 

“You  swear  Diamond  Dave  not  in  it?” 

“I  swear  that  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  my  case  so 
far  as  I  know.” 

As  Harry  spoke,  he  slipped  a  roll  of  bills  into  Quong 
Lee’s  hand. 

It  was  the  $25  he  had  offered  Jack. 

“Alle  light,  Blady,”  said  Quong.  “We  gettee  Diamond 
Dave — you  and  me.  Dem  two  go  in  room;  but  Blady?” 
“Yes,  Quong.” 

“Dat  leetle  boy  feller  what  talkee  Chinese  talk — vat  you 
tinkofhim?” 

“What  do  you  think,  Quong?” 

The  joint  keeper  tapped  his  nose  and  looked  wise. 

“Him  girl,  Blady.” 

“You  old  rascal!  You  are  too  sharp  to  live,”  remarked 
Harry  as  be  adjusted  bis  wig. 

“Ha.  ha,  bn,  bn!”  chuckled  Quong,  laughing  all  over. 
“Mind  now,  you  don’t  know  me  when  we  come.” 


“Oh,  he  has  taken  a  dislike  to  you  two,”  he  said  care¬ 
lessly. 

“And  why?”  "L 

“On  her  account.” 

The  disguised  girl  turned  fiery  red. 

Jack  shot  an  angry  look  at  the  detective. 

“What  do  you  mean?”  he  fiercely  demanded.  “Don’t 
you  think  that  you  are  making  a  mistake?” 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  HOUSE  WITHOUT  A  DOOR. 

Old  King  Brady  is  a  man  of  remarkable  strength  con¬ 
sidering  his  age. 

He  lifted  Mr.  Van  Ivolken  bodily  and  carrying  him  to  a 
handsome  leather  covered  lounge,  there  laid  him  down. 

It  was  only  a  fainting  fit  and  in  a  moment  Van  Ivolken 
revived. 

“He  sal  upon  the  edge  of  the  lounge  and  stared  at  tin 
detective. 

“Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  Minto  is  dead?"  he  asked. 
“Actually  dead?” 

“He  certainly  is,"  replied  the  detective,  sympathetically.^ 

“Thank  God!” 

Sympathy  was  throw-away,  it  seems. 

^  es,  yes,  said  Old  King  Brady,  “you  know  your  lut  si-* 
ness,  sir." 

es,  1  know  my  business.  1  snv  ‘Thank  God.’  In'cause 
1  halt'd  that  man  and  some  day  shall  have  killed  him. 
How  did  he  die?" 
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“Yes.  Then  Minto  would  have  made  less  than  you  on 
this  deal?” 


*T  think  that  he  was  poisoned.” 

“Poisoned,  ha?  Who  could  poison  him?” 

“Can't  say.  Did  you  suspect  him  of  changing  the  pack¬ 
ages.  Mr.  Van  Kolken?” 

“Ha!  No!  Never!  It  could  not  be.  A  man  does  not 
rob  himself.” 

“Then  why  did  he  go  to  Baxter  street  right  away  after 
he  left  the  office  to  meet  his  death  in  the  house  of  a  notor¬ 
ious  crook  and  fence." 

♦  “Mmto  in  Baxter  street?  Never!  What  in  the  world 

could  take  him  there?  He  took  a  cab  to  the  Grand  Central 

>  , 

depot.  He  was  going  over  to  Boston  tonight.” 

“He  went  to  Baxter  street,  however.” 

“You  are  sure?  How  do  vou  know?” 

•j 

“I  drove  the  cab.” 

“  You  drove  the  cab!  W  iat  do  you  mean?” 

“  What  I  say.  I  was^.  tisfied  that  Minto  had  changed 
the  packages  himself  or  that  he  knew  who  had  changed 
them,  so  I  shadowed  him.” 

“And  this  place  in  Baxter  street?” 

“Was  a  low  saloon  kept  by  one  Bocchichi,  who  has  dis¬ 
appeared,  and  whom  I  suspect  is  the  murderer  of  Minto.” 
“I  do  not  know  any  such  man.  Tell  me  all.” 

Old  King  Brady  did  so. 

Van  Kolken  listened  with  deep  attention. 

“I  do  not  believe  that  Bocchichi  did  it,”  he  said. 

“You  suspect  someone,  I  see.” 

“I  do.” 

“Name  him.” 

“No.” 

“As  you  will.  I  think  I  can  name  the  man  you  have  in 
I  mind.” 

“Well?” 

“Mr.  Portinger,  alias  Count  Zucca,  alias  Diamond  Dave.” 
“Wliat?”  cried  Van  Kolken,  springing  to  his  feet. 

“Is  he  not  the  man  that  you  had  in  mind?” 

“Yes,  yes!  I  admit  it,  but  Mr.  Brady,  it  cannot  he  pos¬ 
sible  that  Portinger  is  the  same  man  as  Diamond  Dave?” 

“  Let  me  describe  Diamond  Dave,  ’  said  the  detective. 

He  did  so. 

“It  is  the  man!”  cried  Van  Kolken.  “Who  can  we  trust 
I  in  these  days?” 

“Your  partner  was  not  a  man  to  be  trusted  if  he  held 
I  the  Count  Zucca  for  his  friend.  He  must  have  known  that 
he  was  Diamond  Dave.“ 

“But,  the  diamonds.  It  is  their  recovery  that  concerns 
me  most.” 

L  “Ah,  ves!”  said  Old  King  Brady.  “Let  me  ask  you  was 
I  the  purchase  of  the  Martingy  diamonds  for  Mr.  Huntoon- 
I  Brasher  your  business  or  Minto’s.” 

A  ** 

“It  was  ifiine.” 

“Arid  the  profit  or  commission — you  were  equal  part- 

9  r,er-  ?” 

“  Not  in  all  things.  When  one  of  us  worked  up  outside 
:  h  -  .  r,e— .  he  got  two-thirds  profit,  the  other  only  one-third, 
L  What  came  into  the  -tore  was  equally  divided,  on  the  other 

I  hand.” 


“It  is  so.” 

“I  do  not  ask  you  your  reasons  for  hating  your  partner, 
Mr.  Vap  Kolken,  but  I  do  ask  that  you  immediately  over¬ 
haul  his  hooks  and  papers  and  see  if  you  can  find  any 
memoranda  bearing  on  this  affair.” 

“It  shall  be  done.  You  will  see  me  when?” 

“I  will  call  at  the  office  in  the  morning.  Now,  I  shall 
leave  you.  Good  night.” 

Old  King  Brady  passed  into  the  street. 

He  had  resumed  his  usual  dress  before  calling  on  Mr. 
Van  Kolken,  going  into  a  saloon  on  Sixth  avenue,  where 
he  was  well  acquainted,  for  the  purpose. 

He  then  returned  to  the  saloon  now,  and  in  a  private 

room,  assumed  his  usual  dress. 

% 

He  took  a  car  down  town  and  proceeded  to  Baxter  street, 
and  knocked  on  Bocchiehi’s  door. 

“Well,  what’s  wanted?”  demanded  the  policeman  in 
charge,  suddenly  throwing  open  the  door. 

The  detective  made  a  sign  and  stepped  inside. 

“Oh,  it  is  you,  is  it,  Mr.  Brady?” 

“Yes,  Connors.  Anything  doing?” 

“Not  a  thing,  sir.” 

“There  has  been  no  one  here?” 

“No,  no  one  at  all  since  you  left.” 

“And  your  partner?” 

“He  is  upstairs,  sir.  I  sent  him  to  lie  down  on  that  old 
bed.  He  was  up  all  last  night;  you  don't  mind.” 

“No,  it’s  your  affair,  not  mine.  I  am  hack  again  to  have 
another  look  at  this  place.  Have  you  done  any  looking 
around  yourself?” 

“None  at  all.  I  had  no  instructions.” 

“  Just  so.  What  about  the  stock  of  liquors  here?” 

“I  was  looking  at  that,  Mr.  Brady,”  grinned  Connors. 

“I  thought  as  much.  Well,  what  do  you  know?” 

“The  beer  is  sour,  what  there  is  of  it,  and  the  whisky 
all  water.  Sure,  I  drank  near  the  full  of  one  of  the  bottles 
and  look  at  me  now.” 

“Wouldn’t  know  you  had  touched  a  drop.  Well,  stick  to 
it,  Connors,  I  am  going  upstairs.” 

Old  King;  Brady  passed  up  into  the  old  fashioned  attia 
under  the  sloping  roof. 

He  had  been  there  before,  but  he  had  only  glanced  about 
the  place.  He  had  a  particular  reason  for  coming  here 
again  now. 

Flashing  his  dark  lantern  about,  Old  King  Brady  found 
the  scuttle  and  pushed  it  up. 

He  closed  the  dark  lantern  and  stood  looking  out. 

Full  tenements  were  all  around  him. 

In  many  of  the  windows  lights  still  burned  in  spite  of 
the  lateness  of  the  hour. 

Sandwiched  in  between  the  tenements  were  many  queer 
old  frame  buildings,  relics  of  the  long  ago,  when  rich  people 
lived  in  Baxter  street  and  some  of  the  best  shops  in  town 
were  on  Chatham  Square. 
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the  Bradys  in  Baxter  street. 


“Queer  what  it  was  ever  built  for,”  muttered  Old  King 
Brady.  “That’s  what  gets  away  with  me.” 

There  was  a  short  ladder  nailed  down  upon  the  roof 
which  led  from  the  scuttle  to  the  eaves. 

Below  the  eaves  and  crowded  into  a  narrow  irregular 
space  between  Bocchichi’s  house,  a  tenement,  and  another 
next  door  on  Baxter  street,  which  was  built  almost  to  the 
end  of  its  lot,  was  a  queer,  triangular  structure  of  wood, 
rising  almost  to  the  height  of  the  roof  upon  which  Old 
King  Brady  now  looked.  * 

There  is  no  door  on  two  sides  of  it  and  no  window  on  the 
same  two  sides,”  muttered  the  detective.  “I  wonder  what 
is  on  the  third  side?” 

Old  King  Brady  crawled  out  upon  the  ladder  and  de¬ 
scended  to  the  eaves. 

Here  was  another  ladder  leading  down  upon  the  flat 
roof  of  the  singular  little  house. 

Old  King  Brady  went  down  upon  the  roof  and  measured 
the  space  with  his  feet. 

“Why  there  isn’t  ten  square  feet  here  altogether,”  he 
said  to  himself, “  and  four  of  that  is  taken  up  by  the 
scuttle.  I  can’t  make  it  out  at  all.  Now  for  a  look  at  the 
other  side.” 

He  crouched  down  upon  the* roof  so  as  to  get  a  look 
without  making  himself  too  prominent  an  object  for  anyone 
who  might  be  looking  out  of  the  windows  of  the  adjoining 
tenements. 

“Why  no,”  he  muttered,  “there  is  no  door  at  all  to  the 
house.  What  on  earth  was  it  ever  built  for?  What  can  it 
mean?” 

He  lay  flat  on  the  roof,  and  leaning  over  the  low  cop¬ 
ing,  looked  down  on  all  sides. 

“It  is  just  as  I  said,”  he  continued.  “No  door,  three 
windows,  and  all  of  those  on  the  second  story.  There  is 
something  here  which  needs  investigation.  I  must  look 
into  this  house  without  a  door.” 

He  tried  the  scuttle. 

It  moved  about  but  he  could  not  raise  it. 

Old  King  Brady  kept  working  it  this  way  and  that  and 
suddenly  it  came  up  in  his  hands. 

“I  thought  so,”  he  said  to  himself.  “It  is  only  fastened 
by  a  blind  or  catch.” 

There  was  a  ladder  beneath  the  scuttle. 

The  detective  listened  long  at  the  dark  opening  but  could 
not  hear  a  sound. 

“It  can’t  be  that  anyone  lives  in  this  place,”  he  said  to 
himself.  “Probably  it  belongs  t9  the  owners  of  this  prop¬ 
erty.  Whatever  it  could  have  been  built  for  beats  me.” 

“He  crept  down  the  ladder  and  tried  the  door  at  its 
foot. 

It  was  fast. 

Old  King  Brady  was  just  about  to  bring  his  skeleton 
keys  into  play  when  he  heard  officer  Connors’  voice  calling 
above. 

“Mr.  Brady.  Mr.  Brady?  Where  are  you,  sir?” 

“The  infernal  idiot.  Does  he  want  to  let  the  whole 
neighborhood  know  what  I  am  about?” 


There  was  no  way  of  stopping  the  clatter,  but  to  brin/ 
up  the  ladder  to  the  roof. 

The  policeman  had  poked  his  heSd  out  of  the  scuttle 
and  was  peering  about. 

“Mr.  Brady!”  he  shouted.  “Mr.  Brady!” 

“Hush !  Hush  for  heaven’s  sake !”  said  Old  King  Brady  j 
putting  his  fingers  to  his  lips.  “Get  inside  there,  Connois. 
I’ll  come,  too.”  4? 

“Sure  there’s  a  chink  and  panhandler  down  stairs.  They  * 
came  prowling  in  with  a  false  key,  if  you  please,  and  I 
pounced  on  them.  I  have  them  locked  in  the  closet  behind* j 
the  bar!” 

“And  I  heartily  wish  that  you  were  locked  in  the  closet , 

*  1 

with  them,”  thought  Old  King  Brady  as  he  scrambled  up 
the  ladder  with  all  speed. 


CHAPTER  VIII.  !ij 

YOUNG  KING  BRADY  HARD  AT  TtORK. 

“Not  a  bit  of  a  mistake,”  said  Young  King  Brady  in 
answer  to  Jack’s  angry  remark.  “Don’t  mind  me,  Jack,] 
but  of  course,  anyone  can  see  that  our  friend  here  is  a , 
girl  in  man’s  clothes.” 

Young  King  Brady  expected  an  explosion. 

None  came. 

“A1  Brown”  turned  fiery  red  and  covered  her  face  with 
her  hands. 

■1 

“Oh,  it’s  a  shame,  Jack,”  she  cried.  “I  ought  never  to 
have  done  it.” 


“Hush!  You  are  doing  your  duty,”  replied  Jack  gently. 

“Sam,”  he  added,  “you  do  the  best  you  can  for  us.  We 
want  that  man,  and  it  seems  as  if  you  might  be  able  to 
get  him.  You  appear  to  know  more  about  this  sort  of 
thing  than  we  do,  after  all.” 

“Come,”  said  Young  King  Bradv,  “Quong  will  take  us 
to  the  room  now.” 

He  led  the  way  back  through  the  dark  hall,  and  the  old 
Chinaman  showed  tlmm  into  a  small  room  partitioned  off 
from  a  larger  one  by  rough  boards. 

There  was  a  table  and  four  chairs  there,  and  three 
wooden  bunks  against  the  wall,  with  the  wooden  head  rest 
such  as  opium  fiends  use. 

“You  smokee?”  demanded  Quong. 

“No,”  said  Jack,  quietly.  J 

A1  Brown”  gave  a  queer  laugh  and  said  something  in 
Chinese.  '  ■ 

8  ,  I 

“Alice  light,”  chuckled  Quong  and  he  left  the  room  W 

A  dark  shadow  passed  over  Jack’s  face.  |H| 

^  on  didn  t  do  it!  Oh,  say,  you  didn't  do  it?”  he  ex-  , 
claimed,  seizing  the  girl’s  hands.  v.C"  lu 

She  laughed  harshly. 

“  Only  once,  Jack.”  W\ 

No,  no!  Not  any.  \ou  promised.”  W 

^  on  one!  Just  one.  I  declare  this  shall  be  the  last." 
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“Hop?"  said  Young  King  Brady,  with  a  smile.  “You 
are  rather  young  to  start  in  on  t  hat  sort  of  game,  it  seems 

to  me.' 


.A 


“It's  none  of  your  buSiness,  anyway!”  flashed  the  girl. 
“You  attend  to  your  own  affairs.” 

“Lil!"  said  Jack,  warningly. 

“Oh,  I  just  don't  care,”  cried  the  girl.  “I  didn’t  want 
this  fellow  along.  I  will  have  one  pipe  if  I  have  to  die  for 
it.”  , 

Jack  seemed  to  suffer  agony. 

He  drew  her  off  to  one  corner  of  the  room  and  they  were 
still  whispering  together  when  old  Quong  returned  with 
an  opium  layout  which  he  placed  on  a  stool  beside  one  of 
the  bunks. 

•  “Al”  threw  off  her  coat,  removed  her  collar  and  tie, 
took  off  her  shoes  and  laid  down  in  the  bunk. 

“You  are  bound  to  smoke  then,”  he  said.  “We  came  to 
find  Dave,  not  to  hit  the  pipe.” 

“I  don’t  care  what  you  say,”  was  the  reply. 

Quong  placed  a  playing  card  with  a  lump  of  opium  on 
the  stool  beside  her.  \ 

“Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha!”  he  chuckled.  “One  time  hittee  pipe, 
always  hittee  pipe.  Ho!  Ho!  Ho!”- 

Jack  raised  his  hand  as  though  he  would  strike  him, 
but  Harry  caught  his  arm  and  held  him  back. 

Q.uong  left  the  room  chuckling  and  muttering  to  him¬ 
self  while  “Al”  Brown  proceeded  to  “cook”  the  opium 
pill,  rolling  it  about  in  the  lamp  flame  in  the  most  scien¬ 
tific  way. 

Harry  saw  that  in  spite  of  her  years,  the  girl  was  an  ac¬ 
complished  opium  fiend. 

“Come,  don’t  look  so  solemn,”  cried  the  girl.  “I  can’t 
help  it.  I  got  the  smell  of  the  stuff  through  the  partition 
here  and  it  has  started  me  up  again.  Never  mind,  Jack. 
I’ll  reform  some  of  these  days.” 

“It’s  terrible,  Lil.  You  know  your  promise.” 

“Oh,  to  the  winds  with  the  promise!”  cried  the  girl, 
taking  a  long  pull  at  the  pipe. 

“Ah!  That’s  good!”  she  exclaimed.  “Forget  it,  Jack. 
Best  thing  that  you  can  do  is  to  come  in  here  and  have  a 
pipe  with  me.” 

In  answer  Jack  dropped  into  a  chair  and  buried  his  face 
in  his  hands;  with  his  arms  resting  on  the  table  he  sat  so 
for  a  long  time  and  never  moved. 

Meanwhile  “Al”  was  hitting  the  pipe  for  all  she  was 
worth. 

One  pill  finished,  she  deftly  cooked  another,  and  for  a 

pCbion  to  prepare  an  opium  pill  for  himself  is  not  con- 

. »  • 

sidered  easy. 

Young  King  Brady  in  tip  meantime  leaned  back  and 
puffed  his  cigarette. 

He  did  not  know  just  what  to  do. 

Evidently  Jack  was  deeply  in  love  with  this  girl. 

Harry  felt  very  sorry. for  him. 

“The  sooner  he  shakes  her  the  better,”  he  thought.  “I 
in  afraid  I  made  a  mistake  in  bringing  matters  to  a 
.head  -o.” 


All  this  time  “Al”  had  paid  no  further  attention  to 
Young  King  Brady. 

Now  she  seemed  to  get  drowsy. 

The  second  pill  was  smoked,  and  she  laid  the  pipe  down. 

“  Jack  !”  she  called.  “Say,  Jack.” 

There  was  no  answer. 

Jack  sat  still  at  the  table  with  his  face  buried  in  hi. 
hands. 

“Jack!”  she  called  again.  “Jack,  come  and  have  a 
smoke  with  me.  Come  on.” 

Still  no  answer  in  words,  but  Young  King  Brady  could 
hear  the  boy  sobbing  softly. 

“Ah,  you  fool!  You’re  such  a  softy,”  said  “Al”  in  a 
sleepy  way.  “I  like  a  fellow  with  some  snap  to  him.  Say, 
you,  Sam  Parker,  you  look  to  be  the  right  sort.  You  come 
and  have  a  smoke  with  me !” 

“Not  this  evening.  Some  other  old  time,”  replied  Harr}' 
in  a  careless  way. 

It  was  too  much  for  Jack  Welby. 

He  staggered  to  his  feet. 

“It  is  all  over  between  us,  Lil,”  he  said.  “You  are  as 
weak  as  your  sister,  and  I’m  done  with  you  forever.” 

“No;  you  don’t  mean  it,”  replied  “Al”  with  a  light 
laugh. 

Then  she  rattled  off  a  few  rapid  sentences  .in  Spanish,  to 
which  Jack  replied. 

Young  King  Brady  could  not  understand,  but  he  realized 
that  this  meant  the  parting  of  two  lovers — -a  mere  boy  and 
girl. 

It  was  sad. 

But  Harry  was  out  for  business. 

He  was  anxious  to  bring  it  all  to  *an  end  and- find  out 
what  the  notorioussDiamond  Dave  had  to  do  with  Jack 
Welby  and  this  girl. 

Suddenly  Jack  started  for  the  door. 

“Pm  done,”  he  cried.  “It’s  over  between  us  forever,  Lil. 
Come,  Parker,  if  you  are  any  friend  of  mine,  you  will  go 
with  me.” 

“I’m  your  friend  right  down  to  the  ground,”  replied 
Harry,  “and  I  am  ready  now.” 

Jack  flung  open  the  door,  and  they  passed  out  into  the 
dark  passage. 

Lil,  or  “Al,”  laughed  as  they  went,  and  called  after 
them : 

“Oh,  you'll  be  back  again,  all  right,  Jack.” 

She  was  singing  in  Spanish  as  Young  King  Brady  closed 
the  door. 

He  caught  Jack’s  arm  and  pressed  it  hard. 

“Brace  up,  old  man !”  he  said.  “There  are  as  good  fish 
in  the  sea  as  ever  were  caught.  It  will  come  around  all 
right  in  the  end.” 

“It  never  can,”  replied  Jack  hoarsely.  “But  say,  Sam, 
it’s  awful  dark  here.  Are  we  going  right?” 

“Oh,  I  guess  so,”  replied  Young  King  Brady,  but  he  was 
not  quite  sure  himself. 

The  passage  had  several  turns — he  had  noticed  that 
when  they  came  in. 
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Before  entering  it  they  had  been  obliged  to  pass  through 
n  door  alongside  of  which  was  another  door. 

Young  King  Brady  had  noticed  that,  too. 

He  would  have  liked  to  produce  his  dark  lantern,  but  he 
did  not  for  fear  that  Jack  would  suspect  his  true  character. 

Instead  he  struck  a  match. 

Here  were  two  doors  right  ahead  of  them. 

This  was  a  surprise,  for  they  had  not  passed  through  any 
door  as  yet. 

“I  did  not  notice  this  other  door  when  we  came  in — 
did,  you,  Jack?”  Harry  said. 

“No.”  n 

“Which  is  which?” 

“Blamed  if  I  know.” 

“  We  will  try  the  door  on  the  right  hand.  I  think  that 
must  be  the  one.” 

The  match  went  out  as  Young  King  Brady  spoke,  but  he 
had  his  hand  on  the  knob  and  he  threw  the  door  open  in  the 
darkness. 

“It  is  as  dark  as  a  pocket  here,”  he  said,  groping  his 
way  on.  “We  must  have  light  on  the  subject.  I  don't  seem 
to  have  another  match. 

“I  have  one,  if  I  can  find  it,”  replied  Jack. 

At  the  same  instant  there  was  a  sudden  rush  in  the  dark¬ 
ness. 

“Look  out!”  cried  Young  King  Brady,  reaching  for  his 
dark  lantern  and  revolver. 

He  was  too  late. 

Twice  a  heavy  sandbag  descended  upon  Young  King 
Brady’s  head,  and  he  dropped  to  the  floor  unconscious. 

Jack  Welby  got  the  same  with  the  same  result. 

There  was  silence  for  a  moment. 

During  that  moment  Harry  half  recovered  conscious¬ 
ness. 

''vHe  could  hear  low  voices  talking  in  Chinese. 

Then  a  loud  commanding  voice  spoke  in  the  same  mys¬ 
terious  language. 

Young  King  Brady,  who  was  trying  to  rise,  was  suddenly 
seized  and  raised  bodily  off  the  floor. 

Foolishly  he  struggled  a  little.  ^ 

Instantly  came  another  blow  on  the  head,  and  Harry 
knew  no  more  until  he  recovered  consciousness  to  find 
himself  lying  on  a  bamboo  couch  in  a  brightly  lighted  room 
furnished  in  Chinese  style. 

His  hands  were  tied  together,  and  each  of  his  legs  was 
lied  down  to  the  legs  of  the  couch. 

On  another  couch  of  the  same  sort  lay  Jack  Welby  in  the 
same  fix. 

Jack  was  calling  him  when  Young  King  Brady  regained 
his  senses. 

“Sam!  Sam!”  he  shouted.  “Wake  up!  Tell  me  that 
you  are  not  dead  !” 

“Dead!  Not  a  bit  of  it!”  answered  Harry.  “Some¬ 
body  knocked  me  out  with  a  sandbag — that's  all.  You 
look  as  though  you  had  got  vour  dose,  too.” 

►*’  I  did,  von  bet !  But  it  is  at]  tnv  doings,  bringing  you 
into  this  dreadful  place.  1  can  t  over  blame  myself 


enough.  And  all  for  nothing,  too.  You  understand  tliat 
I  had  nothing  to  do  with  this  attack?” 

“Why,  of  course  1  do.  Haven’t  you  got  yotir  dose  as 
well  as  I  ?” 

“  I  feel  terribly  about  it,  Sam.  Where  do  you  suppose 
we  are?  I  can’t  remember  a  thing  from  the  time  1  was 
hit  until  I  come  to  and  found  myself  here.” 

“I  don't  know  where  we  are,  but  I  propose  to  find  out. 
Somebody  is  going  to  suffer  for  this.” 

Young  King  Brady  was  thinking  of  Quong  Lee,  but  of 
course  Jack  did  not  understand. 

“I  want  to  set  myself  right,”  said  Jack  earnestly.  “  You 
tried  to  befriend  me  and  this  is  the  result.  I  am  going 
to  make  a  full  confession  of  what  must  seem  to  you  a 
very  mysterious  business.  I  only  hope  we  get  out  of  tltfs 
alive.” 

Young  King  Brady  was  quite  himself  again  now. 

“Go  on,”  he  said.  “Perhaps  you  had  better  tell  me  in 
ease  anything  happened.  You  might  escape  and  I  not,  or 
it  might  go  the  other  way.” 

“That’s  it,  Sam,  I  was  dead  in  love  with  that  little 
dope  fiend  we  left  behind  us  in  that  room.” 

“I  saw  that.” 

“Yes,  it  is  so.  I  used  to  live  in  the  city  of  Mexico. 
1  met  her  there.  My  father  was  an  American,  but  my 
mother  was  a  Mexican  woman.  I  speak  Spanish  better  than 
English.  My  parents  are  both  dead,  and  for  a  year  or  two 
when  I  was  a  boy  I  worked  for  a  man  who  kept  a  diamond 
and  jewelry  shop  in  the  Plaza  de  Armas.  He  was  called,  the 
Count  Zucca,  and  was  a  great  expert  in  diamonds  and 
also  a  great  crook.” 

“Ah!”  said  Young  King  Brady.  “Here  in  New  York 
he  is  known  as  Diamond  Dave,  the  walking  fence.  He  is 
the  man  you  came  here  to  see  tonight,” 
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“  ft  is  so.  Let  me  finish  and  you  will  understand  why. 

“This  man  was  good  to  me.  He  had  money  then,  and  I 
was  nothing  but  a  poor  orphan  boy  whom  he  picked  up  in 
the  streets.  1  lived  at  his  house  for  a  year.  His  wife  was 
|  dead  and  there  were  two  daughters,  beautiful  girls  both. 
Alice,  the  oldest,  and  Lilian,  the  one  you  saw  tonight. 

“The  Count  was  a  moderate  opium  smoker.  He  had 
learned  the  habit  in  China,  where  he  once  lived,  and  where 
his  daughters  were  born,  and  brought  up  until  they  were 
twelve  years  old.  Their  mother  was  partly  Chinese  and 

partly  French.  The  girls  spoke  Chinese  and  the  count  did 
too. 


That  was  the  way  1  lived  in  Mexico.  I  fell  in  love  with 
Lil,  as  1  told  you,  and  all  went  happily  with  me  until 
one  day  the  police  came  down  upon  the  store  and  seized  all 
our  stock  and  we  had  to  run  for  our  lives. 

I  he  count  was  in  trouble  for  dealing  in  stolen  dia¬ 
monds. 

“He  had  powerful  friends  on  the  police  force,  and  they 
tipped  him  off  in  time.  * 

“He  fled,  to  A  era  Cruz  with  the  girls  and  succeeded  in 
getting  aboard  a  French  steamer 

“Before  lie  left  he  gave  me  two  hundred  dollars  and  a 
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letter  to  Mr.  Minto.  I  came  to  New  York  and  went  to 
work  for  Minto  &  Van  Kolken,  on  John  street,  and  have 
been  with  them  ever  since. 

"  Everything  went  well  with  me  until  about  three  months 
ago.  1  never  heard  from  Lil  or  the  count,  and  1  was  glad 
oi  it,  for  1  had  learned  from  friends  in  Mexico  that  the  man 
was  a  professional  crook.” 

“Of  the  worst  kind,”  put  in  Young  King  Brady.  “He  is 
known  to  the  police  in  many  places,  but  it  is  only  recently 
he  turned  up  in  the  United  States.” 

“I  know.  He  called  at  our  place  the  day  he  arrived. 
He  and  Mr.  Minto  are  great  friends.” 

“Do  Minto  &  Van  Kolken  do  a  crooked  business?” 

“  Between  ourselves,  they  do,  to  a  certain  extent,  but  they 
are  very  careful  to  receive  -stolen  goods  only  from  those 
they  know.” 

“Of  course  the  count  claimed  my  acquaintance,  and  I 
was  invited  to  his  flat  up  town  to  see  the  girls. 

“I  want  to  cut  it  as  short  as  possible,  Sam,  and  so  I  will 
just  say  that  I  found  them  as  beautiful  as  ever,  but  other¬ 
wise  much  changed. 

“Alice  had  become  a  confirmed  opium  smoker  in  China, 
and  her  father  did  not  seem  to  care.  She  will  go  away  and 
smoke  in  the  joints  and  be  gone  for  days  together.  Lil  hit 
the  pipe  at  times,  too,  though  not  so  hard. 

“  My  old  love  for  the  girl  returned.  I  tried  to  break  her 
of  the  dreadful  habit  and  thought  I  had  succeeded.  Alice 
grew  worse  and  worse,  and  the  father  was  as  bad  as  could 
be. 

“For  four  days  now  Alice  has  been  missing,  and  Lil  was 
dreadfully  worried,  for  her  father  had  been  away  also.  I 
agreed  to  meet  her  to-night,  as  you  saw.  She  has  worn 
men’s  clothes  before  when  hunting  for  her  sister,  and  we 
have  succeeded  in  finding  the  girl  before  now  and  bringing 
her  home.  » 

“To-night  it  was  to  have  been  the  same.  T  swore  I  would 
drag  her  out  of  the  joint  even  if  at  the  point  of  the  pistol. 
When  I  met  Lil  she  thought  we  ought  to  find  her  father 
first.  Quong  Lee  admitted  that  he  knew  where  he  was. 
You  tried  your  hand  at  making  him  tell.  Well,  you  know 
how  it  worked.  The  smell  of  the  opium  was  too  much  for 
her.  I  can’t  stand  it  any  longer.  I  am  done  with  her  for¬ 
ever.  I — I — oh,  it  is  all  so  dreadful.  I  wish  I  had  never 
seen  that  man  again.  If  I  ever  escape  I’ll  leave  the 
country  and  go  to  some  place  where  they  cannot  find  me. 
They  stand  in  the  way  of  my  success  in  life,  and — and — 
oh,  I  can’t  say  any  more !  I  feared  trouble  in  the  dens 
with  the  Chinese — that’s  why  T  asked  for  your  pistols.” 

“You  have  told  me  enough,”  said  Harry  kindly.  “The 
very  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  shake  ’em,  I  say.  When 
did  jrou  see  the  count  last?” 

“Only “this  afternoon.  He  called  at  our  place  on  busi¬ 
ngs.  He  passes  under  the  name  of  Portingcr,  and  the  firm 
allows  biro  to  take  out  diamonds  on  memorandum.  He 
bang-  about  the  hotel,  gets  acquainted  with  rich  young  men, 
thorn  to  bit  the  pipe,  and  palms  off  flawed  diamonds 
on  thorn  for  high  price  .” 


“Why  didn't  you  ask  him  where  Alice  was  this  after 
noon?”  said  Harry. 

“I  had  no  chance.  He  was  half  dopey,  and  was  busy  witl | 
Minto  all  the  time,  and  I  was  horribly  busy  myself.  It  wa 
just  then  that  the  big  diamond  robbery  I  was  telling  yot 
about  occurred.” 

“  Is  that  so  ?  Don’t  you  suppose  he  had  something  to  d< 
with  it?” 

“Between  ourselves  I  haven’t  the  least  doubt  of  it,  am 
that’s  why  I  wanted  to  see  him.  I— 


“Well,  you  do  see  him  !”  spoke  a  voice  behind  them. 

Turning  his  head  as  well  as  he  was  able,  YMung  Kin^ 
Brady  was  a  tall,  handsome  man  with  gray  hair  and  mils 
tache  standing  at  the  other  end  of  the  room. 

“Here  I  am,  boys!”  he  exclaimed. 

“I  have  been  listening  to  your  story,  Jack.  So  you  thinl 
I  am  the  diamond  thief,  do  you?  My  dear  fellow,  I  thinl 
the  same  of  you.” 


CHAPTER  IX. 


OLD  KING  BRADY  EXPLORES  THE  HOUSE  WITHOUT  A  DOOR 


Connors,  for  heaven  sake  what  are  you  making  all  tha 
noise  about?”  demanded  Old  King  Brady  when  he  cairn 
down  into  the  garret. 

“Do  you  want  to  bring  all  Baxter  street  down  upon  us?” 

“  Sure,  Mr.  Brady,  everjume  is  abed  and  asleep.  I  wantec 
you  right  quick,  and  I  seen  you  going  down  that  scuttle,  s( 
I  called.” 

“All  right.  Don’t  do  it  again.  About  this  Chinamai 
and  the  panhandler.  How  came  they  here?” 

“They  opened  the  door  with  a  key.  I  heard  ’em  coming 
and  I  hid  behind  the  bar  and  pounced  on  them.  Sure  1 
fanned  the  Chink  with  me  night  stick,  and  I  give  the  pan¬ 
handler  one  which  put  him  out  of  business  first  clip.” 

“Oh,  I  see.  A  little  unnecessarily  rough,  were  yov 
not?” 

“I  wanted  to  make  sure  of  them.  They  might  be  the 
murderers  for  all  I  know.” 

“You  have  them  locked  in  the  closet,  you  say?” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

'Well,  well.  We  will  see  what  it  is  all  about.  Come 
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Old  King  Brady  hurried  downstairs. 

They  had  no  sooner  entered  the  saloon  than  they  made  a 
discovery  which  did  not  please  Connors  a  hit. 

The  closet  door  stood  wide  open  and  the  street  door  ajar. 

“Well,  well!”  said  Old  King  Brady,  as  the  policeman 
broke  out  in  a  torrent  of  picturesque  language.  “This  is 
the  way  you  do  business,  it  seems.” 

“Them  Chinks  ought  to  be  all  run  outer  the  country!” 
stormed  the  policeman.  “Sure  they  arc  no  good  anyhow; 
always  getting  an  honest  man  into  trouble — that’s  what 
they  are.” 


j 
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“Who  is  this?”  said  Old  King  Brady,  looking  out 
hrough  the  half  open  door. 

At  the  foot  of  the  steps  which  led  up  on  to  Baxter  street 
ay  a  young  man  quite  unconscious  with  his  face  all  cov- 
red  with  blood. 

There  was  nothing  of  the  Chinaman  to  be  seen. 

The  young  man  was  in  his  shirt  sleeves  and  looked  to  be 
>retty  badly  used  up. 

He  was  of  slight  build  and  of  no  weight  at  all  for  the 
letective. 

He  took  him  by  the  collar,  and  fairly  ripping  the  shirt 
•f?  his  body  as  he  did  it,  lifted  him  inside  and  laid  him 
>ut  on  top  of  the  bar. 

“Lock  the  door,  Connors,”  he  said.  “This  time  leave 
he  key  in  the  lock,  so  that  no  more  prowlers  can  come  in.” 

'As  Connors  hastened  to  obey  Old  King  Brady  drew  some 
vater  in  a  basin  and  washed  the  face  of  the  unconscious 
outh,  and  proceeded  to  examine  his  wound. 

It  was  but  slight.  Connors’  night  stick  was  not  alto¬ 
gether  responsible  for  the  young  man’s  condition. 

All  at  once  Connors  saw  the  detective  give  a  start. 

“Is  he  dead,  Mr.  Brady  ?”  he  anxiously  exclaimed. 

“  Dead — no.” 

“You  gave  such  a  jump.” 

“I’ve  found  out  something,  Connors.” 

“And  what  is  it,  sir?” 

“I'll  tell  you  later.  This  young  fellow  is  in  a  bad  way.” 

“Drunk,  of  course.” 

“Not  at  all.  He  has  been  smoking  opium  until  he  is 
dmost  dead.”  ' 

“  Sure  I  thought  I  smelled  something  strange  about  him. 
s  it  the  dope;?” 

“  It  is  nothing  else.  If  something  is  not  done  I  dctubt  if 
\e  recovers.  He  has  just  come  out  of  some  joint,  what- 
•ver  brought  him  here.” 

“What’s  to  be  done,  Mr.  Brady?  Shall  I  go  for  a  doc- 
or?” 

“Doctor  nothing.  I’m  doctor  enough  for  this  case. 
Stand  by  here.  Leave  it  all  to  me.” 

Old  King  Brady  hurried  into  the  back  room,  which  was 
locchichi's  kitchen. 

Prow/ing  about  here  for  a  minute  he  found  some  coffee 
n  a  paper. 

There  was  the  remains  of  a  fire  in  the  old  cook  stove. 

The  detective  raked  it  down,  put  on  wood  and  soon  had 
l  good  blaze  over  which  he  proceeded  to  make  coffee  in 
i  tin  pot. 

The  antidote  for  opium  in  all  its  forms  is  coffee. 

Many  a  life  has  been  sacrificed  to  an  overdose  of  the  dead- 
y  drug  which  might  have  been  saved  if  this  fact  was  gen¬ 
ially  known. 

Soon  Old  King  Brady  had  his  coffee  ready,  and  with  a 
>up  steaming  hot  he  hurried  back  to  the  barroom. 

“I’ll  lift  him  up,  Connors.  Make  him  drink  this;  give 
f  to  him  slowly,”  he  said. 

Hr  shook  the  unfortunate  until  it  seemed  as  if  his  head 
vould  drop  off  his  shoulders. 


At  last  the  boy  opened  his  eyes. 

“Don't!  You  hurt!”  he  gasped.  “I  want  to  sleep. 
Leave  me  alone !” 

“Drink  a  sup  of  this,”  said  Connors.  “Open  your  mouth 
now,  or  I’ll  chuck  it  all  in  your  face.” 

They  got  the  coffee  down  his  throat  by  degrees. 

That  Old  King  Brady  saved  a  life  then  there  is  not  the 
slightest  doubt. 

The  young  man  sitting  on  the  bar,  half  supported  by  the 
detective’s  strong  arm,  stared  at  him. 

“Yrou — are — not — my — father,”  he  slowly  said. 

“Not  if  I  know  it,”  replied  Old  King  Brady. 

“Where— am— I?” 

“In  a  barroom  in  Baxter  street.” 

« 

“Are  you  Bocchichi?  I  can’t  see.” 

“No.  I  am  a  friend  of  Bocchichi.” 

“Where  is  Lung  Sing?” 

“He  is  gone.  He  left  you  in  my  charge.” 

“Gone !” 

“Yes.” 

“  Did — did — he — get — the — Martigny — diamonds  ?” 

Old  King  Brady  started. 

He  had  found  his  clew  in  Baxter  street  lying  half  dead 
at  the  foot  of  Bocchichi’s  steps. 

“Sure  he’s  clean  gone  wid  de  dope!”  cried  Connors. 
“Who  would  ever  be  looking  for  diamonds  here  ?” 

But  Old  King  Brady  said  nothing. 

The  young  man  had  sunk  off  to  sleep  again,  and  his 
head  dropped  on  the  detective’s  shoulder. 

It  was  the  sleep  which  invariably  follows  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  coffee  to  an  opium  subject.  » 

“I  shall  have  to  let  it  run  its  course^”  thought  the  de¬ 
tective. 

He  took  the  young  man  in  his  arms,  and  carrying  him 
into  the  back  room,  laid  him  down  on  an  old  lounge. 

“Don’t  disturb  him,  officer,”  he  said.  “He  will  soon  be 
nil  right.  Let  him  sleep  it  out.  I’ll  be  back  soon.” 

“Are  you  off,  Mr.  Brady?” 

“To  where  you  found  me.” 

“It’s  a  queer  place,  sure,  that  bit  of  a  house  in  the  back 
yard.” 

“It  is.  I  want  to  find  out  what  it  amounts  to.  The 
strangest  part  is  that  there  don't  seem  to  be  any  door.” 

“Is  that  so.  Who  would  ever  build  a  house  like  that  ?” 

“Some  one  has  done  it,  just  the  same,  and  I  propose  to 
find  out  why  if  I  can.  Keep  a  close  guard  here,  Connors. 
I  suppose  there  is  no  use  in  waking  that  man  upstairs.’’ 

“Ah,  now,  let  him  sleep,  Mr.  Brady.  It  will  do  him 
good.” 

Old  King  Brady  thought  so  too  when  he  looked  in  on  the 
policeman  for  a  minute. 

It  was  a  time  when  the  police  force  of  New  Yo/k  was  at 
its  worst,  and  there  was  very  poor  diseipline  on  the  force. 

Old  King  Brady  saw  at  a  glance  that  this  man  had  boon 
helping  himself  to  Bocchichi’s  drinkables,  and  had  evi¬ 
dently  struck  something  which  was  not  all  water. 

“He  will  not  wake  up  till  morning.”  the  detective  said 
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to  himself.  “Well,  let  him  sleep  it  out.  I  must  examine 
t his  house  without  a  door.” 

He  climbed  to  the  roof  and  descended  the  ladder  to  the 
locked  door. 

^  By  the  aid  of  his  skeleton  keys  Old  King  Brady  readily 
Ljpened  it. 

Producing  his  dark  lantern  he  flashed  it  around. 

'*  He  was  in  a  small  room  furnished  in  the  most  luxurious 
manner  after  the  Oriental  fashion. 

Soft  rugs  of  immense  value  covered  the  floor ;  there  were 
couches  and  divans  and  expensive  Turkish  hangings. 

In  one  corner  was  a  sort  of  rack  carrying  a  dozen  or  more 
long  Turkish  pipes. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  room  stood  a  mahogany  buffet 
filled  with  the  most  expensive  wines,  liquors,  cigars,  etc. 

In  front  of  each  divan  and  couch  was  a  Turkish  stool 
bearing  an  opium  layout. 

Old  King  Brady  lit  the  large  hanging-lamp  and  stood 
taking  all  this  in. 

“And  this  is  Baxter  street!”  he  muttered.  “Now  I  un¬ 
derstand  what  brings  some  of  Bocchichi’s  carriage  cus¬ 
tomers  here.” 

The  place  was  simply  an  opium  joint,  gotten  up  regard¬ 
less  of  cost,  and  in  the  most  luxurious  style. 

There  was  no  visible  staircase  here,  nor  any  hallway  out¬ 
ride,  but  the  shrewd  old  detective  soon  found  a  secret  panel 
which  upon  being  opened  was  found  to  communicate  with  a 
narrow  flight  of  stairs. 

Old  King  Brady  passed  down  into  another  room  of  the 
same  size  as  the  one  above. 

This  was  fitted  up  as  a  kitchen. 

“Well,  well!”  he  muttered.  “Bocchichi  takes  good  care 
of  his  dope  fiends.  That’s  plain  to  be  seen.” 

Here  was  every  appliance  for  getting  up  fine  dishes. 

Here  was  a  store  of  wines  and  liquors  of  the  choicest 

brands. 

Here  was  a  pantry  stocked  with  everything  under  the 
sun.  What  interested  Old  King  Brady  more  than  all  was 
an  ingenious  device  back  of  the  range  by  which  the  smoke 
was  carried  down  into  the  sewer. 

“A  great  deal  of  money  has  been  spent  here,”  thought 
the  detective.  “I  begin  to  doubt  if  Bocchichi  has  run 
away.” 

There  was  a  mate  to  the  secret  panel  here. 

Old  King  Brady  opened  it  and  went  down  one  flight 
further,  which  proved  to  be  the  last. 

Here  he  found  himself  in  a  store-room  packed  full  of 
all  sorts  of  valuable  goods. 

i  There  were  bales  of  silk,  fine  linen,  woollen  goods,  much 
y  welry  of  the  cheaper  sort,  clocks  and  watches,  and  many 

other  things. 

The  house  without  a  door  was  not  only  a  joint  but  a 

j*mce. 

Instead  of  doing  no  business  at  all  Bocchichi  evidently 

Id  id  a  very  extensive  one. 

Baxter  street  is  full  of  queer  places. 

OM  King  Brady,  after  a  careful  examination  of  the 


stock  which  he  sized  up  as  being  worth  at  least  $5,000, 
thought  that  he  had  struck  one  of  the  queerest  of  them  all. 

“I  think  Mr.  Bocchichi  or  somebody  else  will  be  looking 
around  this  way  before  long,”  thought  the  detective,  and 
he  started  up  the  secret  stairs,  locked  the  door  at  the  foot 
of  the  latter,  and  went  on  by  way  of  the  roof  down  into 
the  Baxter  street  barroom  again. 

“As  I  expected !”  he  exclaimed,  upon  looking  around. 

The  young  dope  fiend  was  sound  asleep  upon  the  sofa. 
Officer  Connors,  on  the  contrary,  had  chosen  a  harder  couch 
for  he  lay  sound  asleep  upon  the  barroom  floor. 

An  empty  glass  and  an  equally  empty  absinthe  bottle 
stood  on  the  bar  and  told  the  story. 

“Ah,  ha!”  muttered  Old  King  Brady.  “Connors  has 
found  something  to  drink  that  is  not  all  water.  He  has 
struck  something  that  will  take  hold  at  last !” 

The  detective  gave  the  guardian  of  the  peace  a  kick  to 
see  how  soundly  he  was  sleeping,  and  got  a  grunt  in  re¬ 
turn. 

“He  is  fixed,”  he  muttered. 

He  took  him  by  the  collar  and  dragged  him  behind  the 
bar,  and  still  nothing  was  done. 

Then  Old  King  Brady  went  back  into  the  other  room  and 
stood  looking  down  upon  the  dope  fiend. 

“Handsome  !  Evidently  a  Spanish  American.  Might  be 
a  Filipino,  though,”  he  said. 

Old  King  Brady  was  thinking  of  the  discovery  he  had 
made  when  he  first  examined  this  young  person. 

It  had  been  a  very  important  one. 

The  shrewd  old  detective  knew  that  it  was  no  wayward 
youth  he  was  gazing  upon. 

The  dope  fiend  which  lay  on  the  lounge  so  utterly  un¬ 
conscious  was  a  girl. 


CHAPTER  X. 

YOUNG  KING  BRADY  LEARNS  A  WHOLE  LOT. 

The  man  who  stood  at  the  back  of  the  room  looking  at 
Young  King  Brady  had  undoubtedly  been  a  remarkably 
handsome  fellow  in  his  day  before  the  yellow,  pasty  look  of 
a  professional  hop  fiend  came  over  his  face. 

He  was  stylishly  dressed,  and  his  iron-grey  hair  and  mus¬ 
tache  together  with  much  expensive  jewelry  gave  him  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  air. 

He  looked  the  foreign  titled  gentleman  clear  through. 

Young  King  Brady,  who  always  made  it  a  part  of  his 
business  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  pictures  in  the  Rogue’s 
Gallery,  recognized  the  man  at  a  glance. 

It  was  “Count  Zucca,”  alias  “David  Portinger,”  alias 
“Diamond  Dave.” 

His  number  in  the  gallery  was  8809.  The  note  under 
his  picture  read : 

“Supposed  to  have  been  originally  from  Manilla.  Real 
name  unknown.  Speaks  a  dozen  different  languages,  in- 
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eluding  Chinese.  Said  to  be  one  of  the  best  judges  of  dia¬ 
monds  in  the  world.’  „  » 

“1  only  hope  he  doesn’t  know  me  as  well  as  I  know  him 

thought  Harry,  as  the  count  came  forward  and  rattled  off 

a  lot  of  Spanish  to  Jack.  ^  . 

“I  won’t,  speak  Spanish!"  cried  Jack  fiercely.  ® 
use,  Zucca,  I  just  won’t.  I  know  you  are  at  the  brt tom  f 
ail  this.  Anything  you  have  got  to  say  to  me  you  must 
sav  in  a  language  that  my  friend  Sam  Parker  understands. 

«So  be  it,”  replied  the  count.  “I  don  t  care  wo  ears 
what  I  have  to  say,  for  you  will  never  leave  tte  plawH, 

You  think  you  are  in  Quong’s  house,  but  y  f 
much  mistaken.  You  are  in  the  house  where  the  lodge  o 
Chinese  Highbinders  hold  forth.  I  am  a  Highbinder.  I 
the  W  »  Tonquin.  Yo«  h,„  ,» 

'Ine  step  too  far.  Jack  Welby.  Either  you  give  up 
Montigny  diamonds  or  your  doom  is  sealed. 

Young  King  Brady  lay  still  and  took  it  all  in.  / 

The  man  had  evidently  been  hitting  the  pipe  mild  v. 

He  had  reached  the  first  or  talkative  stage  of  the  hop 

fiend. 

The  words  came  with  great  rapidity.  -  „ 

‘‘I’m  going  to  learn  a  lot,  for  he  don’t  suspect  me, 

thought  Young  King  Brady. 

And  he  did.  .  ,  T  *  «Vnn 

“I  give  up  the  Martigny  diamonds,!  cried  Jack,  lou 

have  been  hitting  the  pipe  until  you’re’crazy,  boss.  More 

likely  you  are  the  man  who  did  the  steal. 

“You  little  liar !  You  can’t  fool  me !”  cried  the  count 

“Lil  is  in  the  next  house.  She  has  told  me  enoug  . 

was  part  of  the  programme  for  her  to  get  you  here  o- 

night  Know  why?  Because  I  wanted  to  use  you  m  my 

business,  and  I  was  going  to  offer  you  a  share  m  that 
steal  which  would  have  captured  you.  That  dream  is  ove  . 
You  are  a  little  sharper  than  I  thought  for.  Jour  honesty 
was  all  humbug,  as  I  might  have  known.  Ha!  Tell  me 
what  you’ve  done  with  the  Martigny  diamonds  before  I  tu 
the  Highbinders  in  on  you.  Speak,  boy  !  Speak  . 

“You’re  crazy,  all  right,”  said  Jack.  “It  is  just  as 
always  told  you  it  would  be.  The  dope  has  turned  your 

head  at  last.” 

“Enough  of  that.  I  won’t  stand  for  it.  Look  here 
Count  Zucca  thrust  his  hand  into  his  coat  pocket  and 

pulled  out  a  piece  of  wrapping  paper  ,  ■ 

“There's  what  covered  your  fake  package,  Jat  k  }  • 
he  cried.  “I  found  the  gravel  stones  inside  all  ngi  . 

.Tack’s  eyes  grew  big  with  amazement. 

“I  swear  to  you,  Zucca,  I  put  up  no  fake  package,  lie 
said  in  a  manly  way.  “I  see  that  you  did  the  job,  and 
somebody  has  done  you.  Did  ’it  ever  occur  to  you  that 
it  might  be  your  friend  Minto  himself?  He  is  as  big  a 
crook  as  ever  stood  in  two  shoes.” 

“Jack!” 

“  Ah  I’m  telling  you,  and  you  know  it  all  right." 
“That,  paper  covered  the  package  you  gave  to  Alice  at 
Ihe  wagon.  In  that  package  was  a  lot  of  gravel  stones— 

ihaBs  all.” 


That  I  gave  to  Alice  ?”  cried  Jack.  “Do  you  mean  to 


“Oh  yes  1  mean  to  say  it,”  said  Count  Zucca,  seating 

himself."  “Alice  played  the  expressman.  You  know •  botK/- 

she  and  Lil  are  perfect  artists  in  making  up  in  male  att  j 
Well  I’ll  tell  you  all  about  it.  I  bought  that  expres.! 
wagon  second  hand  of  a  wheelwright,  and  had  Adams  nam| 
painted  on  it.  The  wagon  started  from  here  and  drove 

straight  to  John  street.  You  were  completely  fooled,  as 

thought,  and  Alice  was  laughing  at  you  because  you  i  n 
know  her,  but  I  guess  the  shoe  belongs  on  the  other  foot, 
and  you  fooled  us  all  right,  for  when  we  opened  the  package 

here,  lo  and  behold  1  the  gravel  stones.” 

“Yes,”  said  Jack.  “Somebody  has  fooled  you,  but  it 

wasn’t  me.” 

“Own  up.  boy,  own  up  and  divide  fair.  You  shall  marry 
Lil  right  away  and  go  off  by  yourself  so  you  can  keep  her 
from  the  pipe  if  you  wish,  only  give  up  the  goods,  tor  we 
want  to  jump  the  town  right  now. 

“Zucca,”  said  Jack,  “as  Heaven  hears  me  you  are  on  the 
wrong  track.  I  have  not  got  the  diamonds.  I  know  no 

more  who  has  them  than  the  dead.  T 

“Well,  then,  it  is  death  to  you,”  said  the  count,  or 

don’t  believe  a  word  you  say.”  T 

“  Look  here,  Zucca,”  said  Jack.  “  One  word,  for  I  would 

like  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  this  business.  W  as  Minto  i* 
the  deal ?” 

“I’m  going  to  be  frank  and  open  with  you,  boy,  same  aS  J 
I  have  always  been,”  said  the  count.  “Minto  thought  h» 
was  in  the  deal.  We  started  in  to  do  Van  Kolken. 
diamonds  were  to  be  faked  out  of  the  place  by  changing  the 
packages,  and  a  great  row  kicked  up  about  it.  De  ec  ives  I 
were  to  be  called  in,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  and  sus¬ 
picion  was  to  be  thrown  on  you.  Then  Minto  was  to  meet 
me  at  a  certain  place  to-morrow,  and  we  were  to  divide,  and! 
slope  for  South  America.  That  was  the  plan.  Of  course 
I  never  intended  to  meet  Minto.  He  would  never  have 

laid  eyes  on  me  again.” 

“Ah.  I  see,”  said  Jack.  “And  so  would  you  see  if  you 
didn’t  ’have  the  dope  in  your  brain.  There  were  three 
packages.  Minto  fooled  you.  Who  did  the  changing, 

Zucca?”  I 

“I  did,  right  under  your  nose.” 

“I  thought  as  much.” 

“But  Minto  would  never  dare!  I  know  enough  of  that 
man's  past  to  send  him  to  State’s  prison  twenty  times 


over. 


“Would  never  dare!  He  has  done  it.  He  hits  the  dia¬ 
monds  and  don't  you  forget  it.  Zucca,  excuse  me.  hut 

are  a  fool !” 


Jack’s  words  seemed  to  have  a  powerful  effect  upon  till 

count.  \ 

“By  jove,  boy.  you  always  were  as  keen  as  a  needle. 

cried  “ I  begin  to  believe  you  are  right. 

“()f  course  I'm  all  right.''  said  Jack.  “You  can  kill  rar 
I  tnV(l  my  friend  if  it  pleases  your  fancy.  Zucca.  hut  that  will 
•  ncvcr  bring  you  the  Martigny  diamonds.  Their  value  i 
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’uiiv  50,000.  That  is  twice  as  much  as  Minto  had  in  the 
business.  Most  likely  he  is  on  his  way  to  Holland  now.” 

,  ITiknown  to  Jack  or  anyone  in  the  room  the  man  Minto 
^vas  on  his  way  tu  a  far  more  distant  place  than  Holland. 

,  He  was  travelling  to  “that  undiscovered  country  from 
kvhose  bourne  no  traveller  returns.” 

xf  Count  Zucca  paced  the  room  for  a  few  moments  biting 
'Hie  eiids  of  his  mustache. 

"Jack,  swear  that  you  are  telling  me  the  truth  !”  he  said 
fiercely.  “I  have  been  good  to  you  in  the  past.  Don’t  fool 

me  now,  bov.” 

“I  swear  it,  Zucca.  All  I  have  said  is  true.” 

"Then  where  is  Minto  to  be  found;  that  is  the  next 

question.” 

“  He  gave  out  that  he  was  going  over  to  Boston.  He  left 
the  office  in  a  cab.” 

“He  may  have  stopped  to  hit  the  pipe,”  mused  the  count. 
"That  has  delayed  many  a  better  man  than  he.” 

“Did  Minto  hit  the  pipe?  I  never  imagined  it.” 
“Yes;  but  always  at  night.” 

"Did  he  smoke  in  the  joints.” 

“In  one  joint — a  strictly  private  affair,  supported  by  a 
few  business  men  who  had  dealings  with — well  with  such 
crooks  as  I  am.” 

“Where  is  it  located?” 

“I  don’t  mind  telling  you  now  for  I' shall  leave  New  York 
to-morrow  in  any  case.  Bocchichi’s  on  Baxter  street.  He 
has  a  fake  saloon  in  front;  the  joint  is  in  a  little  house  in 

4 le  rear.” 

“Very  likely  Minto  is  taking  it  easy  there  at  the  present 
moment.  If  you  will  set  us  free,  Zucca,  we  will  all  go  over 
to  Baxter  street  and  see  if  we  can  find  him.  How  will 
that  suit.”  v 

“Won’t  suit  at  all.  You  stay  here  till  I  am  safe  out  of 
town  at  all  events,”  retorted  the  count,  and  he  immedi¬ 
ately  left  the  room. 

Young  King  Brady  and  Jack  could  hear  him  locking  the 

door  behind  him. 

Soon  the  sound  of  his  retreating  footsteps  had  died 
away,  and  all  was  still. 

Young  King  Brady  was  the  first  to  break  silence. 
“Jack,  you  have  had  a  narrow  escape,”  he  said, 

“What  do  you  mean?  I  only  wish  we  had  escaped.  We 
-ofjn  to  be  further  than  ever  from  it  just  now.” 

“You  don’t  understand.  If  that  thing  had  gone  through 
there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  whole  blame  would 
have  been  turned  on  you  and  you  would  have  been  caught 
J>v  some  fake  detective  with  one  or  two  of  the  diamonds  on 
Ay  r  person.  While  Van  Kolken  was  working  over  that 
Wck  bit  of  fake  evidence  Minto  and  Count  Zucca  would 
| jve  escaped.” 

,  “  Bv  jove !”  cried  Jack.  “T  believe  you  are  right !” 

'“Of  course  I  am,  Jack,  you  saw  the  detectives  in  the  of- 
fks  this  afternoon.  Did  it  never  strike  you  as  strange  that 
you  were  not  -hadowed  after  you  left  John  street?” 

“Of  course  it  did.  I  told  you  that  T  expected  to  be.” 
“Veil,  you  were.” 


“  What  do  you  mean  ?” 

“What  I  say,  and  it  is  a  lucky  thing  for  you  that  you 
were  for  now  the  Bradys  know  the  truth  and  will  be  able 
to  put  you  right  before  the  world.” 

Jack  half  raised  himself,  bound  as  he  was. 

“Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  are  Young  King  Brady?” 
he  cried. 

“And  no  one  else.  The  time  has  come  when  you  should 
know.” 

t 

“  It  beats  the  band !  I  would  never  have  believed  it.  I 
— hush!  Someone  coming  now.” 

“Trust  me,”  said  Harry.  “We  shall  escape.  I  feel  cer¬ 
tain  of  it.  Then  we  will  at  once  go  to  this  secret  joint  in 
Baxter  street  and  see  what  can  be  done  there.”  , 

“By  thunder,  I’ve  had  enough  of  it,”  replied  Jack.  “I 
— but  whoever  is  coming  in  here  now !” 

Someone  was  fumbling  at  the  door. 

The  boy  listened  breathlessly. 

In  a  moment  the  door  was  softly  opened,  and  an  old 
Chinaman  put  his  head  in. 

“Quong  Lee !”  called  Harry.  “Come  in  and  set  us  free, 
for  heaven  sake !” 

Quong  slid  through  the  door  and  cautiously  closed  it  be¬ 
hind  him. 

“Whatee  do  here?”  he  said  in  a  hurried  whisper.  “Why 
come  here?  Me  lookee  evlywhere.  Me  tjnk  you  gone 
away.”  ,  * 

“We  got  the  wrong  door,  and  were  sandbagged,  Quong.” 

“Ha!  So?  Dis  Highbinder’s  house.  Dis  Diamond 
Dave’s  work.  M’lister- — M’lister.  What  your  name  ?  You 

gettee  killed  here.” 

% 

“He  knows  me  now,  Quong!”  cried  Harry.  “Remem¬ 
ber  all  you  owe  to  Old  King  Brady  and  for  heaven  sake 
set  us  free.” 

“It  is  done,  Blady!”  said  Quong,  whipping  out  a  knife 
and  cutting  Harry’s  bonds.  “You  go — but  him  stay.” 

“Not  on  your  life !”  cried  Harry,  drawing  a  knife  of  his 
own  and  cutting  the  cords  which  held  Jack  captive.  He 
goes  with  me  or  I  don't  go,  Quong  Lee  !  Beware,  old  man  ! 
Remember,  Old  King  Brady  is  your  friend  now.  Don’t 
make  him  your  enemy.”  ' 

“Den  go  now — now!”  cried  Quong.  “But  no  go  my 
way.  Highbinder  kill  you  if  dey  see  you.  Go  by  roof.” 

He  threw  up  a  window  and  motioning  toward  it  darted 
through  the  door,  locked  it  behind  him,  and  was  gone  like 
a  flash. 

“I’ll  pay  you  for  that,  you  grayheaded  old  Chink !”  cried 
Harry.  “It  was  up  to  you  to  look  after  me  better  than 
this !” 

“Let’s  get!”  said  Jack.  “The  way  is  open.  Whatever 
we  strike  out  there  it  can't  be  worse  than  holding  on  here 
for  the  Highbinders  to  come  and  do  us  up.” 

There  was  the  roof  of  an  extension  outside  of  the  window. 

It  took  up  nearly  the  whole  of  what  had  originally  been 
the  backyard  of  the  old  house,  and  reached  within  a  few 
feet  of  another  extension  in  ilic  rear  of  a  house  facing  on 
Mott  street. 
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“Wait/'  said  Harry.  ‘‘Many  of  those  Chinks  know  me. 
This  will  help  some.” 

He  snatched  off  his  wig  and  right  before  Jack’s  aston¬ 
ished  eyes  made  one  of  his  lightning  changes. 

“Wonderful!”  exclaimed- Jack.  “I  don't  see  how  you 
do  it.” 

“Someone  coming !”  cried  Harry.  “Slide  out  on  the  roof, 
boy.” 

They  were  outside  in  an  instant. 

“Crouch  down.  Make  no  noise,”  breathed  Harry. 

He  pulled  down  the  window. 

Both  lay  flat  on  their  stomachs  upon  the  gravelled  roof, 
Young  King  Brady  raising  his  eyes  to  a  level  with  the 
glass.  v 

A  second  later  he  saw  two  Chinamen  armed  with  long 
knives  rush  into  the  room. 

“The  Highbinders!”  he  breathed.  “Count  Zucca  meant 
to  do  us.  I  think  better  of  Quong !  He  showed  us  the  way 
out  just  in  time.” 

♦ 

But  they  had  not  escaped  yet  by  any  means. 

Here  they  were  in  the  middle  of  the  toughest  block  in  all 
New  York  with  houses  packed  with  Chinese  on  all  sides. 

Through  one  of  these  houses  they  must  pass  to  reach  the 
street. 

Who  could  tell  but  what  that  house  would  prove  to  be  a 
hangout  for  Highbinders? 

To  move  now  might  be  fatal.  * 

The  two  Highbinders  were  running  about  the  room  like 
a  couple  of  bloodhounds  on  the  scent. 

Suddenly  Young  King  Brady  saw  them  make  a  dart  for 
the  window. 

“Draw  your  gun,  Jack!”  he  whispered.  “Lay  over  on 
the  other  side  of  the  roof  and  let  them  come  out  between 
us!  We  have  got  to  fight  for  our  lives!” 

/  -V 


CHAPTER  XI. 

# , 

OLD  KING  BRADY  FINDS  THE  MARTIGNY  DIAMONDS. 

t 

The  two  guardians  of  the  peace  having  both  put  them¬ 
selves  out  of  business  by  too  free  an  indulgence  in  Boc- 
chichi’s  firewater,  Old  King  Brady  found  himself  left  to 
deal  with  the  problems  of  the  house  without  a  door  and  the 
old  rookery  in  front  alone. 

And  the  detective  was  just  as  well  satisfied. 

Fear  was  something  unknown  to  him. 

He  had  little  use  for  the  help  of  the  police  except  in  a 
case  where  numbers  were  necessary. 

Old  King  Brady  greatly  preferred  to  put  in  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  night  here  alone. 

His  clew  was  with  him  there  upon  the  lounge. 

The  disguised  girl  had  spoken  of  the  Martigny  dia¬ 
monds  in  a  way  which  showed  that  she  knew  all  about  the 
steal. 

What  she  knew  Old  King  Brady  felt  that  he  must  know 


too.  He  had  fully  determined  not  to  leave  the  house  until 
he  did. 

“Come,  sister!  Come!  It  is  time  you  were  waking  up 
now,”  he  exclaimed.  “You  want  to  pull  yourself  together^ 

a  bit.”  ,  if 

*  t 

He  shook  her  by  the  shoulder, .  shook  her  again  and?- 
again,  but  it  did  not  seem  to  rouse  her.  ^ 

Failing  in  this  he  brought  another  cup  of  coffee,  and 
raising  her  up  bodily  tried  to  make  her  drink. 

He  was  partially  successful. 

The  girl  took  two  swallows  and  then  began  to  choke  and 
cough. 

This  brought  her  to  her  senses. 

She  sat  up  and  pulling  away  from  the  detective  who  held 
her,  stared  around. 

“Where  am  I?”  she  asked,  looking  at  Old  King  Brady 
through  half  closed  eyes. 

“She  is  as  wicked  as  they  make  them,”  thought  the  de¬ 
tective.  “I  can  read  it  in  her  face.  There  is  nothing  to 
her,  though.  The  hop  has  destroyed  what  little  will  power 
she  ever  had.” 

“You  are  right  here  in  Bocehichi’s  place,”  he  answered. 

“Bocchichi !  Ah !  He  is  the  bad  man  !” 

“I  believe  you,  sister.” 

“Who  are  you?”  ^ 

“I’m  going  to  tell  you.  I  am  a  detective,  and  you  are 
just  the  very  person  I  want  to  meet.” 

“A  detective!” 

The  disguised  girl  gave  a  quick  gasp. 

“  Yes,  miss,  a  detective.  I  am  working  on  the  case  of  the  1 
Martigny  diamonds  which  were  stolen  from  Van  Kolken 
&  Minto’s  place  in  John  street  this  afternoon.” 

The  girl  sprang  to  her  feet  and  took  a  few  staggering 
steps  in  the  direction  of  the  door. 

Old  King  Brady  caught  her  arm  with  a  grip  of  iron,  and 
threw  her  back  upon  the  lounge. 

“lou  don’t  come  any  such  game,”  he  said.  “You  are 
going  to  stop  just  where  you  are.  Take  it  easy,  sister,  or 
you  will  land  in  jail.” 

“Why  do  you  call  me  sister?”  she  panted.  “I  am  a 
man.”  . 


“You  are  no  more  a  man  than  I  am  a  woman,  my  bold 

7  %J 

queen  of  the  pipe.” 

“What  do  you  mean  by  calling  me  Mister  Expressman?"  ! 
she  asked  in  a  dazed  fashion,  which  showed  how  far  her 
brain  was  from  being  clear. 

“  T  mean  this,”  said  Old  King  Brady,  reaching  over  to/ 
the  table  and  picking  up  a  blue  cap  which  bore  the  gilt  lab 
“Adams  Express.”  ill 

Here  was  another  clew,  and  a  most  important  one. 

Old  King  Brady  had  picked  it  up  at  the  foot  of  the 
steps  leading  down  from  the  sidewalk  on  Baxter  street  ?o 
Boechi chi's  door. 

At  the  time  he  had  not  appreciated  the  find  at  its  full # 
value,  but  when  the  girl  spoke  of  the  Martigny  diamonds 
lie  knew. 
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She  stared  at  him  with  every  expression  of  terror  in  her 

face 

*  “Am  T  arrested?"  she  asked. 

|  “You  are,"  replied  the  detective. 

!  “Will  I  go  to  prison?" 

7  “Undoubtedly  you  will.” 
f  “I  shall  die  then.” 

“A 'd  why?  Thousands  live  for  years  behind  the  bars, 
many  who  are  innocent,  many  who  are  better  than  you.” 

‘‘It  is  not  that.  They  won't  let  me  have  the  hop  there.  I 
shall  die  without  it.  I  am  mad  for  a  smoke  now.” 

A  sudden  idea  occurred  to  the  detective. 

It  was  a  thing  he  did  not  like  to  do,  but  he  deter¬ 
mined  to  do  it  in  this  case. 

The  detective  was  as  well  posted  on  the  effects  of  opium 
as  any  man  living. 

He  knew  that  the  girl  could  safely  smoke  another  pipe 
now  that  so  much  time  had  elapsed,  and  especially  after  the 
coffee  she  had  drank. 

If  she  smoked  then  it  w^as  to  the  winds  with  what  little 
will  power  she  still  possessed. 

With  a  little  persuasion  she  could  be  made  to  talk,  and 
tell  all  she  knew. 

“So  you  want  to  smoke  badly,  do  you?”  he  asked. 

,  “I  am  crazy  for  it — mad.” 

“How  many  pipes  have  you  smoked  tonight?” 

“I  don’t  know.  Four  or  five,  I  guess.  Where  is  Lung 
Sing?” 

•  “You  mean  the  Chinaman  who  came  here  with  you?” 
“Yes.” 

“He  deserted  you  after  you  escaped  from  the  closet.” 
“Ah,  I  remember  that.  The  policeman  was  here.” 
“Yes,  and  captured  you.” 

“Lung  broke  out  of  the  closet.  We  started  for  the  street.” 
“I  found  you  down  wfitfr  dope  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs.” 

“You  did?” 

“Yes.” 

“I  don’t  care.  Give  me  a  chance  to  hit  another  pipe,  and 
I  will  bless  you.” 

“Will  you  tell  me  what  you  did  with  the  package  you 
took  away  in  the  fake  express  wagon  if  I  do.” 

“Yes,  I  will.” 

“Well?” 

“I  took  it  to  a  man  and  he  opened  it.  Ha!  Ha!  Ha!” 
“She  is  half  mad,”  thought  the  detective. 

“Why  do  you  laugh?”  he  asked  aloud. 

“You  don’t  want  the  package  or  what  was  in  it,”  was 

the  reply. 

\  “No?” 

“Xq.  That  package  was  filled  with  stones.” 

“Precious  stones?  Diamonds,  rubies,  sapphires  and  the 

like?” 

“Xo,  no!  They  were  fooled.  Gravel  stones — that  was 

all  ” 

4JJ« 

“She  is  playing  it  on  me,”  thought  Old  King  Brady  and 
ha  raid  aloud  :  • 

“Co me  on,  sinter.  Follow  me  and  you  shall  have  your 


smoke  if  there  is  opium  to  be  had  in  the  house  and  I 
guess  that  there  is.” 

“Where  are  you  taking  me  to?”  she  demanded  as  the 
detective  seized  her  arm. 

“To  as  pretty  a  little  joint  as  ever  you  saw.” 

“Ah,  1  know.  The  house  without  a  door.” 

“Yes.  You  have  been  there?” 

“Never.  Only  men  go  there — Bocchichi’s  friends.” 

“I  thought  you  were  a  man,”  chuckled  Old  King  Bradv 
as  he  led  her  upstairs. 

“You  know  better  than  that  now.  There  is  no  use  trying 
to  play  it  off  on  you.” 

“Probably  not.  Are  you  good  on  the  climb?” 

“I  would  climb  up  to  heaven  or  down  into  the  other 
place  to  get  a  smoke  of  opium  right  now.” 

And  climb  she  did,  with  Old  King  Brady’s  help,  up  the 
ladder  and  down. 

In  a  few  minutes  they  found  themselves  in  the  smoking 
room  of  the  house  without  a  door. 

“This  is  grand!”  cried  the  half  crazed  girl  looking 
around,  “I  had  often  heard  of  the  place,  but  I  did  not 
think  that  it  was  fitted  up  as  fine  as  this.” 

Old  King  Brady  had  lighted  the  hanging  lamp  and, 
as  he  turned  to  close  the  door,  which  he  did  not  take  the 
trouble  to  lock,  he  observed  the  girl’s  eyes  in  wandering 
about  the  room,  had  fixed  themselves  particularly  upon  a 
handsome  rosewood  cabinet  which  stood  against  the  wall. 

“She  knows  more  than  she  has  told  about  the  place,”  he 
said  to  himself.  “Never  mind.  She  will  tell  the  whole 
business  before  I  get  through  with  her,  or  I  am  making  a 
big  mistake.” 

“Where  is  the  opium?”  cried  Alice,  for  of  course,  the 
disguised  girl  was  no  one  else  than  the  disguised  sister  of 
Jack’s  friend,  Lil,  the  daughter  of  the  notorious  Diamond 
Dave. 

“That  is  more  than  I  can  tell  you,”  replied  the  detective, 
“but  see,  here  are  half  a  dozen  lavouts.  There  must  be 
some  opium  here.” 

There  was  and  he  soon  found  it  in  one  of  the  drawers  of 
the  buffet. 

“How  much  do  you  take?”  asked  the  detective.  “Be 
careful,  now.  I  don’t  want  you  to  die  on  my  hands.” 

“I  would  rather  die  than  go  to  prison  where  I  won’t 
get  any  opium.” 

“Then  listen  to  me.  I  can  save  you  if  you  will  only 
tell  me  what  you  know.” 

“I  will  think  about  that  after — after  I  have  my  smoke,” 
was  the  reply. 

Alice  pulled  off  a  piece  of  the  sticky  opium  and  smeared 
it  on  the  ace  of  spades  which  she  took  from  a  pack  of 
playing  cards  that  were  lying  on  the  buffet. 

Then  she  lit  the  opium  lamp,  Old  King  Brady  supply¬ 
ing  the  match,  Hung  herself  down  upon  the  lounge,  and 
proceeded  to  roll  the  pill. 

The  detective  reclined  on  the  divan,  watching  her  in 
silence. 

It,  was  no  part  of  his  plan  to  force  the  girl  to  talk  until 
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she  got  ready  and  had  reached  the  talkative  stage  of  the 
game. 

She  deftly  threw  the  pill  into  the  little  round  brass 
bowl  of  the  bamboo  pipe  and  drew  in  the  deadly  smoke  with 
long,  slow  whiffs. 

“Ah,  that  is  better/’  she  exclaimed,  when  the  pill  was 
consumed. 

“Now  give  me  five  minutes  to  sleep  and  then  I  will  be 
ready  to  tell  you  about  the  Martigny  diamonds.  Hold  on, 
though,  I’ll  tell  you  what;  I  am  as  hungry  as  a  bear.  I 
want  something  to  eat.  Can't  you  get  it  for  me?” 

“Where  would  I  get  it?”  demanded  Old  King  Brady  to 
test  her  knowledge  of  the  place. 

“Down  stairs.  There’s  lots  there.” 

“Who  told  you?  How  do  you  know?  I  thought  that 
you  had  never  been  here  before.” 

“Nor  have  I,”  said  Alice.  “Bocchichi,  the  Cape  de 
Yerde  island  Portuguese  who  runs  this  place  told  me.” 

“You  know  him  well?” 

“I  know  him?” 

“When  did  ybu  see  him  last?” 

“Tonight.  I  had  a  smoke  with  him  in  Lee  Toy’s  joint 
on  Mott  street,  if  you  happen  to  know  where  that  is-.” 

“I  know  very  well.  Is  Bocchichi  there  now?” 

Alice  gave  a  queer  shrug  of  her  shoulders. 

“I  reckon  he  is,”  she  said.  “I  left  him  paralyzed.  Oh, 
I  guess  he  is  there  all  right.” 

The  talkative  stage  was  upon  her  and  Old  King  Brady 
felt  that  his  time  had  almost  come. 

Again  and  again  the  girl’s  eyes  had  wandered  toward  the 
cabinet. 

“She  wants  to  get  at  that  cabinet  and  I  am  going  to  let 
her,”  thought  the  detective.  “The  grub  excuse  is  a  good 
one,  too.” 

“Well,  I  know  that  there  is  plenty  to  eat  down  stairs  and 
I  know  how  to  get  there,”  he  said.  “I’ll  go  and  bring 
up  the  best  I  can  find.” 

He  arose  and  opened  the  panel  door  and  started  down 
stairs  with  a  good  deal  of  noise. 

But  he  did  not  close  the  door  tight  behind  him. 

In  an  instant  he  had  crept  back  to  it  again  and  was 
peeping  through  the  crack. 

Alice  was  standing  in  front  of  the  cabinet. 

Old  King  Brady  saw  her  take  out  a  small  package  done 
up  in  brown  wrapping  paper  and  sealed  with  sealing  wax. 

“The  diamonds!”  thought  the  detective,  and  open  went 
the  panel  and  with  one  cat-like  spring  he  was  at  her  side 
and  had  wrenched  the  package  from  her  hand. 

“Thank  you,  my  dear,”  he  said.  “I  will  take  charge  of 
that.  Those  are  the  Martigny  diamonds,  I  guess.” 

Alice  screamed  and  struck  at  him. 

The  detective  put  her  back  upon  the  divan  with  a 
strong  hand. 

'‘Keep  quiet,  or  there  will  be  trouble,”  he  said.  “I  don’t 
know  you.  1  don’t  want  to  know  you.  1  am  not  warring 
on  women.  Make  me  no  trouble  and  I  will  let  you  go 

free.” 


She  burst  into  a  fit  of  maudlin  tears. 

Old  King  Brady,  facing  her,  and  with  his  back  to  the 
door  which  led  out  to  the  ladder,  proceeded  to  open  thq 
package  upon  the  table. 

It  was  addressed  just  as  Jack  Welby  had  said. 

And  there  were  the  famous  Martigny  gems. 

How  they  glistened  and  sparkled  in  the  light  of  thej 
hanging  lamp. 

Diamonds,  rubies,  emeralds,  sapphires! 

None  were  of  extra  large  size,  but  there  were  so  many  of 
them  and  all  were  so  beautiful. 

So  intent  upon  them  was  the  detective  that  for  once  his 
usual  caution  failed  him. 

He  did  not  hear  the  faint  noise  made  by  the  opening  of 
the  door  behind  his  back. 

Alice,  however,  heard  and  saw. 

Old  King  Brady  was  not  so  blind  but  he  saw  this,  and 
like  lightning  he  wheeled  around  to  find  himself  face  to  face 
with  a  tall,  elderly  man  with  gray  hair  and  moustache. 

And  Old  King  Brady  knew1  him  at  a  glance. 

“Diamond  Dave!”  he  gasped  and  his  hand  went  for  his 
revolver. 

Too  late! 

The  noble  “count”  knew  the  house  better  than  he! 

Up  went  his  hand  and  pressed  a  button  set  in  the 
wall.  \ 

Instantly  a  small  square  of  the  flooring  dropped  from 
beneath  the  old  detective’s  feet. 

And  Old  King  Brady  fell  with  it.  * 

Fell. to  his  waist,  and  there  two  vise-like  jaws  closed 
upon  him,  and  held  him  fast,  pinning  his  arms  to  his 
sides. 

“Oh,  oh,  oh  !  Good,  father !  Good !”  cried  Alice.  “You 
have  got  him  now;  and  see,  there  are  the  Martigny  gems!” 

■  — - — 

tr 

CHAPTER  XII. 

CONCLUSION. 

Young  King  Brady  and  Jack,  crouching  on  the  roof, 
waited  for  the  Highbinders  to  come.  - 

The  two  Chinamen  threw  up  the  window  and  looked 
out. 

In  an  instant  they  spied  the  boys,  and  brandishing  their 
long  knives,  with  excited  cries  they  began  to  climb  out. 

“Hold  on,  Chinks!”  cried  Young  King  Brady  in  a  low, 
stern  voice. 

Up  went  the  two  revolvers  covering  the  two  High¬ 
binders. 

The  effect  was  magical.  1 

Like  most  of  their  race,  these  two  Chinamen  were  ter¬ 
ribly  scared  of  the  “Melican”  gun. 

They  wilted  immediately  and  tumbled  back  into  the 
room. 

% 

“Follow  it  up.  Jack!”  cried  Harry,  springing  through 
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the  window.  “Hands  up!  Drop  those  knives!”  lie  shouted. 
“Drop  them  or  you  are  dead  men!” 

The  knives  fell  ringing  to  the  floor. 

“Keep  them  covered,  Jack,”  said  Harry.  “I’ll  soon  put 
^ hem  out  of  business.  Shoot  if  they  make  a  move.”  f 
A  He  threw  the  knives  in  a  corner,  and  then  knotting  to¬ 
gether  the  pieces  of  cut  rope  that  had  been  used  to  tie 
♦.up  himself  and  Jack,  he  soon  had  the  two  Chinks  in  the 
same  fix. 


Scarcely  a  word  had  been  spoken  through  the  operation. 
Young  King  Brady  had  no  desire  to  question  the  China¬ 
men  for  they  had  been  sent  bv  Count  Zucca. 

“We'll  slope  by  the  roofs,  now  Jack,”  he  said.  “Come 

on.” 

i 

They  walked  the  length  of  the  extension  in  the  rear  of 
the  Highbinders  house  and  leaped  across  the  narrow  break 
which  separated  it  from  the  house  beyond. 

“Murder!  Murder!  Murder!  Help!” 

The  cry  was  heard  just  as  Jack  struck  the  other  roof. 
It  seemed  to  be  from  the  room  directly  in  front  of 
them. 


Behind  the  windows  of  the  room  a  light  was  burning 
and  the  boys  saw  distinctly  Count  Zucca  holding  a  long 
knife  covered  with  blood. 

It  is  doubtful  if  the  “count”  saw  him  for  his  face 
was  not  turned  fully  toward  the  window. 

*  At  the. same  instant  Harry  saw  him  raise  his  hand  and 
turn  out  the  gas. 

Then  in  the  room  behind  the  window  all  was  dark  and 

still. 

“Great  heavens!  Did  you  see?”  gasped  Jack.  “It  was 
Zucca!  The  wretch  has  just  murdered  somebody.  What 
shall  we  do?” 


Young  King  Brady  did  not  wait  for  a  reply. 

Producing  his  dark  lantern,  he  boldly  threw  up  the 
window  sash  and  sprang  into  the  room,  closely  followed  by 
Jack,  who  shouted: 

“Shoot  him,  Brady!  Shoot  him!  Show  him  no  mercy, 
for  he  will  show  none  to  you.” 

Jack  was  fearfully  excited,  but  there  was  no  need  to 
be  as  far  as  Count  Zucca  was  concerned. 

The  “count”  had  vanished. 

On  the  floor  lay  a  dark,  swarthy  man  in  a  pool  of 

blood. 

The  blood  was  issuing  from  a  wound  in  his  side.  He 
had  been  stabbed  over  the  heart. 

“A  priesta!  Getta  priesta!”  he  gasped,  his  eyes  rolling 

wildly. 

l  “It  is  too  late,  my  poor  fellow,”  said  Harry  kindly  as  he 
Anelt  beside  him.  “If  you  have  any  message  to  send  to 
[  .friend-; — anything  to  say,  tell  me,” 

*1'  “You — you!  I  know  you.  You  Young  Brady  the 

detective. 


“Yes,  yes!  And  you?” 

“Mv  namea  Bocchichi.  1  keepa  de  joint  in  Baxter  street.” 
“Yc-,  ye-!  Who  killed  you?  Count  Zucca?” 

“Count  nothing.  Diamond  Dave.  Listen!  Dis  is  judg¬ 


ment  on  me.  Tonight  1  kill  a  man!  I  poison  him  drunk 
with  morphine  in  my  place.  In  back  is  a  house  with  no 
door.  Go  by  fronta  house.  He  name  Minto.  He  dia¬ 
mond  man  in  John  street.  He  vera  bad  man.  He  smoka 
my  place.  He  say  tella  police  I  keel  him.  Dis  is  judg¬ 
ment.  Telia  priest.  Oh!  Oh!  Oh!  If  I  could  live  to 
kill  Zucca,  too,  I  - ” 

It  was  all  over. 

A  stream  of  blood  issued  from  the  mouth  of  the  wretch, 
choking  off  further  speech. 

“Is  he  dead?”  asked  Jack,  as  Harry  staggered  to  his 
feet. 

“That’s  what  he  is.  You  heard  what  he  said?” 

“He  has  murdered  Minto  in  a  Baxter  street  opium  joint. 
The  Martigny  diamonds  are  at  the  bottom  of  this.  Zucca 
thought  he  knew.  He  wouldn’t  tell,  or  he  did  tell  and  lie 
killed  him  all  the  same.” 

“Something  of  that  sort,  undoubtedly.  Strange  nobody 
seems  to  have  heard  his  crv  but  ourselves.” 

•j 

“What  is  to  be  done?  Will  vou  alarm  the  house?” 

*/ 

“No.  What  have  we  to  do  with  it 'all.  Tomorrow  will 
be  time  enough  for  me  to  tell  the  police  what  I  know. 
Let  us  get  down  to  Baxter  street  without  an  instant’s 
delay  and  look  for  this  house  without  a  door.” 

“But  Zucca  ?” 

“I  do  not  fear  him.  Besides,  we  may  find  the  diamonds.” 

“I  am  with  you,  Brady.  I  want  to  see  Zucca  arrested. 
I  believe  the  man  is  opium  mad.  He  should  not  he  left 
at  large.” 

Harry  opened  the  door  and  listened  in  the  hall  outside. 

He  could  not  hear  a  sound. 

Looking  over  the  bannisters,  he  could  see  the  street  light 
shining  through  the  door  below. 

“Come,  Jack,”  he  breathed,  “I  am  off  for  Baxter  street. 
Something  seems  to  tell  me  that  I  am  needed  there  right 
away.” 

They  glided  down  the  stairs  and  passed  out  of  the  house 
into  Mott  street  unobserved. 


Whatever  told  Young  King  Brady  that  he  was  needed 
in  Baxter  street,  told  him  the  truth. 

He  was  needed  and  badly  needed  by  no  less  a  person  than 
his  great  tutor. 

Old  King  Brady,  caught  in  the  skilfully  contrived  trap, 
faced  Count  Zucca  and  a  young  Chinaman  whom  Alice 
greeted  as  Lung  Sing. 

“You  are  Old  King  Brady  the  detective,”  cried  the 
count.  “I  know  you  and  you  know  me,  though  it  is  years 
since  we  have  met.” 

“You  are  right,”  said  Old  King  Brady.  “1  had  the 
honor  of  sending  you  to  Sing  Sing  prison  once  for  dia¬ 
mond  stealing,  some  years  ago.” 

“Kill  him,  father.  Kill  him!”  cried  Alice.  “There  are 
the  Martigny  gems.  Why  do  you  let  him  live  to  send  you 
to  Sing  Sing  again?” 
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“  1\. ace,  wretched  girl!"  retorted  the  count.  “I  have  a 
score  to  settle  with  you.  You  met  that  wretch  Bocchichi 
again  tonight.  What  terrible  fascination  does  that  man 
hold  over  you  since  the  night  you  smoked  with  him  in 
Quong  Lee's  joint?” 

“It  is  nothing  to  you  !”  cried  Alice.  “If  I  like  him,  that 
is  my  affair.  Anyhow  he  told  me  at  Quong’s  that  Minto 
was  in  his  place  tonight  and  left  a  package  in  the  cabinet. 
I  knew  that  it  must  he  the  Martigny  gems,  «so  I  came.” 

“He  told  you  that!”  cried  Count  Zucca.  “Well,  he  will 
never  tell  you  anything  more.  He  is  dead.” 

“Dead!”  screamed  Alice.  “Well,  I  don't  care.  How  did 
he  die?” 

“He  died  by  this  knife,”  said  Count  Zucca,  drawing  a 
long,  keen  blade  covered  with  half  dried  blood.  He  died 
the  same  way  that  Old  King  Bradv  is  going  to  die  now.” 

“No  killee!  No  killee!”  shouted  the  Chinaman.  “Old 
‘King  Blady,  him  belly  big  man.  Police  ketch  us  here!” 

“Beware,  Dave,”  said  the  detective,  calmly.  “What  he 
says  is  true.” 

“And  what  I  say  goes!”  cried  Diamond  Dave  flourishing 
the  knife  above  Old  King  Brady.  “This  is  your  finish, 
old  man.” 

“No,  yours!”  echoed  a  voice  behind  him. 

The  door  flew  back  and  Young  King  Brady  and  Jack 
Welby  with  drawn  revolvers  dashed  into  the  room. 

“Kill  them!  Kill  Jack!”  screamed  Alice. 

But  her  father  did  not  heed  her. 

That  the  man  was  opium  mad  there  could  be  no  doubt. 

“Wing  him,  Harry!”  shouted  Old  King  Brady.  “Sing 
Sing  waits  for  him!” 

Young  King  Brady’s  revolver  cocked  with  a  click. 

“This,  rather  than  Sing  Sing,”  hissed  the  count. 

He  plunged  the  knife  into  his  heart  and  fell  dead  at 
Young  King  Brady’s  feet. 


the  button  in  the  wall  which  controlled  the  movement  of 
those  vise-like  jaws,  and  the  old  detective  was  freed. 

True  to  his  promise,  Old  King  Brady  let  the  girl  Alics 
go  free  after  giving  her  a  severe  lecture. 

She  and  her  sister  received  their  father’s  body  later  oy  ' 
and  had  it  decently  buried,  but  the  name  of  Lil  was  neve-5 
mentioned  to  the  police.  % 

Bocchichi’s  murder  was  reported  by  Harry  but  the  po¬ 
lice  never  made  much  out  of  it. 

It  seemed  probable  to  the  Bradys  that  the  Baxter  street 
joint-keeper  knew  nothing  of  the  gems;  that  Minto  brought 
them  there  and  put  them  into  the  cabinet,  intending  to 
smoke.  Bocchichi  poisoned  him  on  account  of  a  mean  old 
grudge.  WH 

Mr.  Van  Kolken  was  intensely  excited  over  it  all  and  he 
rewarded  the  Bradys  most  liberally. 

We  have  not  given  this  gentleman’s  true  name,  and  that 
of  his  partner  is  also  assumed. 

Van  Kolken  is  still  in  the  diamond  business  and  Jack 
Welby  is  his  partner. 

Jack  has  entirely  shaken  the  Zucca  girls.  What  has 
become  of  them  he  does  not  know. 

This  spring  the  old  rookery  on  Baxter  street  was  pulled 
down  to  make  room  for  a  modern  tenement. 

The  house  without  a  door  went  with  it. 

Old  King  Brady  tried  his  best  to  find  out  by  whom  and* 
why  it  was  built,  but  to  no  avail. 

One  thing,  however,  was  certain;  the  strange  structure. 

4 

was  very  old. 

It  was  not  until  Mrs.  Huntoon-Braslier  had  the  Mar- 
tigny  diamonds  in  her  own  possession  that  the  newspapers 
got  hold  of  the  story  of  the  doings  of  The  Bradys  in  Baxter 
Street. 

THE  END. 


“Good  morning,  Mr.  Van  Kolken.” 

Two  gentlemen  greeted  the  John  street  diamond  dealer 
in  his  office  next  day. 

They  were  the  Bradys. 

“What  do  you  know?”  demanded  Van  Kolken.  “I 
have  just  come  from  the  undertaker’s.  Minto  is  dead  all 
light,  but  the  Martigny  gems - ” 

“Are  here  all  right,”  replied  Old  King  Brady  laying  a 
sealed  package  on  the  counter.  “This  is  one  of  the  swift¬ 
est  cases  on  record,  Mr.  Van  Kolken.  It  was  all  done  in  a 
night.” 


Such  was  the  fact. 

Within  twelve  hours  the  Bradys  had  worked  the  John 
street  jewel  mystery  up  to  a  successful  finish. 

It  took  a  little  time  to  get  Old  King  Brady  out  of  the 
trap  in  the  house  without  a  door,  but  Harry  at  last  found 
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61  The  Liberty  Boys’  Sealed  Orders;  or,  Going  it  Blind. 

62  The  Liberty  Boys’  Daring  Stroke ;  or,  With  “Light-Horse  Harry” 

at  Paulus  Hook. 

63  The  Liberty  Boys’  Lively  Times ;  or,  Here,  There  and  Everywhere. 

64  The  Liberty  Boys’  “Lone  Hand” ;  Or,  Fighting  Against  Great 

Odds. 

65  The  Liberty  Boys’  Mascot ;  or,  The  Idol  of  the  Company. 

66  The  Liberty  Boys’  Wrath  ;  or.  Going  for  the  Redcoats  Roughshod. 

67  The  Liberty  Boys’  Battle  for  Life ;  or,  The  Hardest  Struggle  of 

All. 

68  The  Liberty  Boys’  Lost ;  or,  The  Trap  That  Did  Not  Work. 

69  The  Liberty  Boys  “Jonah”;  or.  The  Youth  Who  “Queered”  Everything. 
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7  0  The  Liberty  Boys’  Decoy;  or,  Baiting  the  British. 

71  The  Liberty  Boys  Lured ;  or,  The  Snare  the  Enemy  Set.  0\v. 

72  The  Liberty  Boys’  Ransom;  or.  In  the  Hands  of  the  Tory  Out! lessee 

73  The  Liberty  Boys  as  Sleuth-Hounds ;  or,  Trailing  Benedict 

nold. 

74  The  Liberty  Boys  “Swoop” ;  or,  Scattering  the  Redcoats 

Chaff. 

75  The  Liberty  Boys’  “Hot  Time”  ;  or,  Lively  Work  in  Old  Vir 

76  The  Liberty  Boys’  Daring  Scheme ;  or.  Their  Plot  to  Captr 

King’s  Son. 

77  The  Liberty  Boys’  Bold  Move ;  or,  Into  the  Enemy’s  Countr_ 

73  The  Liberty  Boys’  Beacon  Light ;  or,  The  Signal  on  the  Moun 

79  The  Liberty  Boys’  Honor;  or,  The  Promise  That  Was  Kept.  < j rs 

80  The  Liberty  Boys’  “Ten  Strike”  ;  or,  Bowling  the  British  Over. 

81  The  Liberty  Boys’  Gratitude,  and  How  they  Showed  It.  ons  ii 

82  The  Liberty  Boys  and  the  Georgia  Giant ;  or,  A  Hard  Mar 

Handle. 

83  The  Liberty  Boys’  Dead  Line  ;  or,  “Cross  it  if  You  Dare !” 

84  The  Liberty  Boys  “Hoo-Dooed”  ;  or,  Trouble  at  Every  Turn. 

85  The  Liberty  Boys’  Leap  for  Life  ;  or,  The  Light  that  Led  The’ 

86  The  Liberty  Boys’  Indian  Friend ;  or,  The  Redskin  who  Foug’ 

Independence. 

87  The  Liberty  Boys  “Going  it  Blind”  ;  or,  Taking  Big  Chances 

88  The  Liberty  Boys’  Black  Band  ;  or,  Bumping  the  British  Har 
S9  The  Liberty  Boys’  “Hurry  Call” ;  or,  A  Wild  Dash  to  8 

Friend. 

90  The  Liberty  Boys’  Guardian  Angel ;  or,  The  Beautiful  Maid 

Mountain. 

91  The  Liberty  Boys’  Brave  Stand  ;  or,  Set  Back  but  Not  Defc  Foun 

92  The  Liberty  Boys  “Treed”  ;  or,  Warm  Work  in  the  Tall  Tim'. 

93  The  Liberty  Boys’  Dare  ;  or,  Backing  the  British  Down.  easur 

94  The  Liberty  Boys’  Best  Blows ;  or,  Beating  the  British  at  Beni 

ton.  'and 
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95  The  Liberty  Boys  in  New  Jersey;  or,  Boxing  the  Ears  of  the  1 

ish  Lion.  m  " »re 

96  The  Liberty  Boys’  Daring;  or.  Not  Afraid  of  Anything. 

97  The  Liberty  Boys’  Long  March ;  or,  The  Move  that  Puzzled  '*ya?" 

British.  t! 

98  The  Liberty  Boys’  Bold  Front;  or,  Hot  Times  on  Harlem  Hei? 

99  The  Liberty  Boys  in  New  York ;  or,  Helping  to  Hold  the  G  BIa< 

City. 

100  The  Liberty  Boys’  Big  Risk ;  or,  Ready  to  Take  Chances. 

101  The  Liberty  Boys’  Drag-Net ;  or,  Hauling  the  Redcoats  In. 

102  The  Liberty  Boys’  Lightning  Work ;  or,  Too  Fast  for  the  Br 

103  The  Liberty  Boys’  Lucky  Blunder ;  or,  The  Mistake  that  H 

Them. 

104  The  Liberty  Boys’  Shrewd  Trick  ;  or,  Springing  a  Big  Surprit  1 

105  The  Liberty  Boys’  Cunning ;  or,  Outwitting  the  Enemy.  . 

106  The  Liberty  Boys’  “Big  Hit”  ;  or,  Knocking  the  Redcoats  1 
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For  Sale  by  All  Newsdealers,  or  will  be  Sent  to  Any  Address  on  Receipt  of  Price,  5  Cents  per  Copy,  by  r]j 

FRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher,  24  Union  Square,  New  Tor  - 


IF  YOU  WANT  ANY  BACK  NUMBERS 


i  if 


of  our  Libranes  and  cannot  procure  them  from  newsdealers,  they  can  be  obtained  from  this  office  direct.  Cut  out  an* 
in  the  following  Order  Blank  and  send  it  to  us  with  the  price  of  the  books  you  want  and  we  will  send  them  to  you  br 
turn  mail,  POSTAGE  STAMPS  TAKEN  THE  SAME  AS  MONEY. 


FRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher,  24  Union  Square,  New  York.  . 190 

Dear  Sir — Enclosed  find . cents  for  which  please  send  me: 

. . .  .copies  of  WORK  AND  WIN,  Nos . 

....  “  “  WILD  WEST  WEEKLY,  Nos . . 

....  “  “  FRANK  READE  WEEKLY,  Nos . . 

....  “  “  PLUCK  AND  LUCK,  Nos . .• . 

....  “  “  SECRET  SERVICE,  Nos . .* . 

....  “  “  THE  LIBERTY  BOYS  OE  ’76,  Nos . 

....  a  "  Ten-Cent  Hand  Books,  Nos . 

Name . Street  and  No . . .  .Town . State . . . 


THE  STAGE. 

L  THE  BOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  END  MEN  S  JOKE 
Containing  a  groat  variety  of  the  latest  jokes  used  by  the 
ous  end  men.  No  amateur  minstrels  is  complete  without 

lerr'nl  little  book. 

.’UK  BOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  STUMP  SPEAKER.— 
tg  u  varied  assortment  of  stump  speeches,  Negro,  Dutch 
u.  Also  end  men's  jokes.  Just  the  thing  for  home  amuse- 
r>.  amateur  shows. 

>.  THE  HOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  MINSTREL  GUIDE 
)KK  BOOK.- — Something  new  and  very  instructive.  Every 
hid  obtain  this  book,  as  it  contains  full  instructions  for  or- 
an  amateur  minstrel  troupe. 

Ml  4,<DOON'S  JOKES. — Thb  is  one  of  the  most  original 
'ks  ever  published,  and  it  is  brimful  of  wit  and  humor.  It 
a  large  collection  of  songs,  jokes,  conundrums,  etc.,  of 
Muldoon,  the  great  wit.  humorist,  and  practical  jokin'  of 
Every  boy  who  can  enjoy  a  good  substantial  joke  should 
copy  immediatelv. 

79.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ACTOR.— Containing  com- 
astruetions  how  to  make  up  for  various  characters  on  the 
together  with  the  duties  of  the  Stage  Manager.  Prompter, 
Artist  and  Property  Man.  By  a  prominent  Stage  Manager. 
SO.  Gl’S  WILLIAMS’  JOKE  BOOK. — Containing  the  lat- 
|‘‘s,  anecdotes  and  funny  stories  of  this  worLd-renowned  and 
pular  German  comedian.  Sixty-four  pages;  handsome 
cover  containing  a  half-tone  photo  of  the  author. 
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HOUSEKEEPING. 

TO  KEEP  A  WINDOW  GARDEN, 
for  constructing  a  window  garden  either  in  town 
the  most  approved  methods  for  raising  beautiful 
The  most  complete  book  of  the  kind  ever  pub- 
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TO  COOK. — One  of  the  most  instructive  books 
published.  It  contains  recipes  for  cooking  meats, 
me,  and  oysters  ;  also  pies,  puddings,  cakes  and  all  kinds  of 


and  a  grand  collection  of  recipes  by  one  of  our  most  popular 


l  ■  ■ 


TO  KEEP  HOUSE. — It  contains  information  for 
dy,  boys,  girls,  men  and  women  ;  it  will  teach  you  how  to 
most  anything  around  the  house,  such  as  parlor  ornaments, 
.  cemer.is,  Aeolian  harps,  and  bird  lime  for  catching  birds. 
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ELECTRICAL. 

.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  USE  ELECTRICITY.— A  de¬ 
af  the  wonderful  uses  of  electricity  and  electro  magnetism  ; 
vith  full  instructions  for  making  Electric  Toys.  Batteries, 
George  Trebel,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  Containing  over  fifty  il- 
ons. 

L  HOW  TO  MAKE  ELECTRICAL  MACHINES.— Con 
,  full  directions  for  making  electrical  machines,  induction 
Hynamos.  and  many  novel  toys  to  be  worked  by  electricity. 

A.  R.  Bennett.  Fully  illustrated. 

|<>7.  HOW  TO  DO  ELECTRICAL  TRICKS.— Containing  a 
ollectiom  of  instructive  and  highly  amusing  electrical  tricks, 
?r  with  illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 


ENTERTAINMENT. 

1 9.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  VENTRILOQUIST.— By  Harry 
| civ.  The  secret  given  away.  Every  intelligent  boy  reading 
ok  of  instructions,  by  a  practical  professor  (delighting  multi- 
•very  night  with  his  wonderful  imitations),  can  master  the 
d  create  any  amount  of  fun  for  himself  and  friends.  It  is  the 
!,t  book  ever  published,  and  there’s  millions  (of  fun)  in  it. 

I  20.  HOW  TO  ENTERTAIN  AN  EVENING  PARTY.— A 
aluable  little  book  just  published.  A  complete  compendium 
lies,  sports,  card  diversions,  comic  recitations,  etc.,  suitable 
lor  or  drawing-room  entertainment.  It  contains  more  for  the 
than  anv  book  published. 

35  HOW  TO  PLAY  GAMES. — A  complete  and  useful  little 
ontaining  the  rules  and  regulations  of  billiards,  bagatelle, 
imon.  croouet.  dominoes,  etc. 

30.  HOW  TO  SOLVE  CONUNDRUMS. — Containing  all 
lidir.g  conundrums  of  the  day,  amusing  riddles,  curious  catches 

litfv  sayings. 

-,2.  HOW  TO  PLAY  CARDS. — A  complete  and  handy  little 
iving  the  rules  and  full  directions  for  playing  Euchre,  Crib- 
Casino,  Forty-Five,  Rounce,  Pedro  Sancho,  Draw  Poker, 
^  Pitch.  All  Fours,  and  many  other  popular  games  of  cards. 
HOW  TO  DO  PUZZLES. — Containing  over  three  hun- 


|  interesting  puzzles  and  conundrums,  with  key 
ete  book.  Fuily  illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 
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ETIQUET^E. 

13.  HOW  TO  DO  IT;  OR,  BOOK  OF  ETIQUETTE.— It 
|,f,.  secret,  and  one  that  e.ery  young  man  desires  to  know 
There’s  happiness  in  it. 

HOW  TO  P.EHAVE. — Containing  the  rules  and  etiquette 
„.>ty  and  the  easiest  and  most  approved  ethods  of  ap- 
i  good  advantage  at  parties,  balls,  the  thea..e,  church,  and 
wing*  room 


DECLAMATION. 

HOW  TO  RECITE  AND  BOOK  OF  RECITATIONS. 
•  g  the  most  popular  selections  in  use,  comprising  Dutch 
dialect,  Yankee  and  Irish  dialect  pieces,  together 


No.  31.  IIOW 

teen  illustrations, 
a  good  speaker,  reader  and 
all  the  popular  authors  of 
simple  and  concise  manner  possible, 

No.  45).  HOW  TO  DEBATE. — Giving  rules  for  conducting  de¬ 
lates.  questions  for  discussion,  and  the  best 
information  on  the  questions  given. 


TO  BECOME  A  SPEAKER. — Containing  four- 
giving  the  different  positions  requisite  to  become 
elocutionist.  Also  containing  gems  from 
prose  and  poetry,  arranged  in  the  most 


bates,  outlines  for  do 
sources  for  procuring 


SOCIETY. 

No.  3.  HOW  TO  FLIRT. — The  arts  and  wiles  of  flirtation  are 
fully  explained  by  this  little  book.  Besides  the  various  methods  of 
handkerchief,  fan.  glove,  parasol,  window  and  hat  flirtation,  it  con¬ 
tains  a  full  list  of  the  language  and  sentiment  of  dowel's,  which  is 
interesting  to  everybody,  both  old  and  young.  You  cannot  be  happy 
without  one. 

No.  4.  HOW  TO  DANCE  is  the  title  of  a  new  and  handsome 
little  book  just  issued  by  Frank  Tousey.  It  contains  full  instruc¬ 
tions  in  the  art  of  dancing,  etiquette  in  the  ball-room  aijd  at  parties, 
how  to  dress,  and  full  directions  for  calling  off  in  all  popular  square 
dances. 

No.  5.  HOW  TO  MAKE  LOVE. — A  complete  guide  to  love, 
courtship  and  marriage,  giving  sensible  advice,  rules  and  etiquette 
to  be  observed,  with  many  curious  and  interesting  things  not  gen¬ 
erally  known. 

No.  IT.  HOW  TO  DRESS. — Containing  full  instruction  in 
art  dressing  and  appearing  well  at  home  and  abroad,  giving 
selections  of  colors,  material,  and  how  to  have  them  made  up. 

No.  18.  HOW  TO  BECOME  BEAUTIFUL.— One  of 
brightest  and  most  valuable  little  books  ever  given  to  the  world. 
Everybody  wishes  to  know  how  to  become  beautiful,  both  male  and 
female.  The  secret  is  simple,  and  almost  costless.  Read  this  book 
and  be  convinced  how  to  become  beautiful. 
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BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS. 

No.  7.  HOW  TO  KEEP  BIRDS. — Handsomely  illustrated  and 
containing  full  instructions  for  the  management  and  training  of  the 
canary,  mockingbird,  bobolink,  blackbird,  paroquet,  parrot,  etc. 

No.  39.  HOW  TO  RAISE  DOGS,  POULTRY.  PIGEONS  AND 
RABBITS. — A  useful  and  instructive  book.  Handsomely  illus¬ 
trated.  By  Ira  Drofraw. 

No.  40.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  SET  TRAPS.— Including  hints 
on  how  to  catch  moles,  weasels,  otter,  rats,  squirrels  and  birds. 
Also  how  to  cure  skins.  Copiously  illustrated.  By  J.  Harrington 
Keene 

No.  50.  HOW  TO  STUFF  BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS.— A 
valuable  book,  giving  instructions  in  collecting,  preparing,  mounting 
and  preserving  birds,  animals  and  insects. 

No.  54.  HOW  TO  KEEP  AND  MANAGE  PETS.— Giving  com¬ 
plete  information  as  to  the  manner  and  method  of  raising,  keeping, 
taming,  breeding,  and  managing  all  kinds  of  pets:  also  g:  a’ng  full 
instructions  for  making  cages,  etc.  Fully  explained  by  twenty-eight 
illustrations,  making  it  the  most  complete  book  of  the  kind  ever 
published. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

No.  8.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SCIENTIST.— A  useful  and  in¬ 
structive  book,  giving  a  complete  treatise  on  chemistry ;  also  ex¬ 
periments  in  acoustics,  mechanics,  mathematics,  chemistry,  and  di¬ 
rections  for  making  fireworks,  colored  fires,  and  gas  balloons.  This 
book  cannot  be  equaled. 

No.  14.  IIOW  TO  MAKE  CANDY. — A  complete  hand-book  for 
making  all  kinds  of  candy,  ice-cream,  syrups,  essences,  etc.,  etc. 

No.  19.— FRANK  TOUSEY'S  UNITED  STATES  DISTANCE 
TABLES,  TOCKET  COMPANION  AND  GUIDE.— Giving  the 
official  distances  on  all  the  railroads  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Also  table  of  distances  by  water  to  foreign  ports,  hack 
fares  in  the  principal  cities,  reports  of  the  census,  etc.,  etc.,  making 
it  one  of  the  most  complete  and  handv  books  published 

No.  38.  HOW  TO  BECOME  YOUR  OWN  DOCTOR.— A  won¬ 
derful  book,  containing  useful  and  practical  information  in  the 
treatment  of  ordinary  diseases  and  ailments  common  to  every 
family.  Abounding  in  useful  and  effective  recipes  for  general  com¬ 
plaints. 

No.  55.  HOW  TO  COLLECT  STAMPS  AND  COINS.— Con¬ 
taining  valuable  information  regarding  the  collecting  and  arranging 
of  stamps  and  coins.  Handsomely  illustrated. 

No.  58.  HOW  TO  BE  A  DETECTIVE.— By  Old  King  Brady, 
the  world-known  detective.  In  which  he  lays  down  some  valuable 
and  sensible  rules  for  beginners,  and  also  relates  some  adventures 
and  experiences  of  well-known  detectives. 

No.  00.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  PHOTOGRAPHER.— Contain¬ 
ing  useful  information  regarding  1  lie  Camera  and  how  to  work  it; 
also  how  to  make  Photographic  Magic  Lantern  Slides  and  other 
Transparencies.  Handsomely  illustrated.  By  Captain  W.  Do  W. 
Abney. 

No.  02.  IIOW  TO  BECOME  A  WEST  POINT  MILITARY 
CADET.— Containing  full  explanations  how  o  gain  admittance, 
course  of  Study,  Examinations,  Duties,  Staff  of  Officers,  Post 
Guard,  Police  Regulations.  Fire  Department,  and  all  a  boy  should 
know  to  be  a  Cadet.  Compiled  and  written- by  Lu  Senarens,  author 
of  “How  to  Become  a  Naval  Cadet.” 

No.  03.  IIOW  TO  BECOME  A  NAVAL  CAT 'ET.— Complete  in¬ 
structions  of  liovv  lo  gain  admission  to  the  Annapolis  Naval 
V-ndemv.  Also  containing  the  course  of  instruction,  description 
of  grounus  and  buildings,  historical  sketch,  and  everything  a  boy 
should  know  lo  become  an  officer  in  the  United  Slates  Navy.  Com- 
"cd  and  written  by  Lu  Senarens,  author  of  “How  to  Become  a 
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r,.a, |jngs  West  Point  Military  Cadet.” 

PRICE  10  CENTS  EACH.  OR  3  FOR  25  CENTS. 
FRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher,  24  Union  Square,  New 


York. 
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SECRET  SERVICE 


OLD  AND  YOUNG  KING  BRADY,  DETECTIVES. 

PRICE  5  CTS.  32  PAGES.  COLORED  COVERS.  ISSUED  WEEKLY 
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LATEST  ISSUES: 

The  Bradys  DeSed  ;  or.  The  Hardest  Gang  in  New  York. 

The  Bradys  in  High  Life  ;  or,  The  Great  Society  Mystery. 

The  Bradys  Among  Thieves  :  or,  Hot  Work  in  the  Bowery. 

The  Bradys  and  the  Sharpers;  or.  In  Darkest  New  York. 

The  Bradys  and  the  Bandits  ;  or.  Hunting  for  a  Lost  Boy. 

The  Bradys  in  Central  Park  ;  or,  The  Mystery  of  the  Mall. 

The  Brhdys  on  their  Muscle  ;  or.  Shadowing  the  Red  Hook  Gang. 
The  Bradys’  Opium  Joint  Case  ;  or.  Exposing  the  Chinese  Crooks. 
The  Bradys’  Girl  Decoy  ;  or,  Rounding  Up  the  East-Side  Crooks. 
The  Bradys  Under  Fire  ;  or,  Tracking  a  Gang  of  Outlaws. 

The  Bradys  at  the  Beach  ;  or,  The  Mystery  of  the  Bath  House. 

The  Bradys  and  the  Lost  Gold  Mine  ;  or,  Hot  Work  Among  the 
Cowboys. 

The  Bradys  and  the  Missing  Girl ;  or,  A  Clew  Found  in  the  Dark. 
The  Bradys  and  the  Banker ;  or,  The  Mystery  of  a  Treasure  Vault. 
The  Bradys  and  the  Boy  Acrobat ;  or,  Tracing  up  a  Theatrical 
C<iS0 

The  Bradys  and  Bad  Man  Smith  ;  or,  The  Gang  of  Black  Bar. 

The  Bradys  and  the  Veiled  Girl  ;  or,  Piping  the  Tombs  Mystery. 
The  Bradys  and  the  Deadshot  Gang ;  or,  Lively  Work  on  the 
Frontier 

The  Bradys  with  a  Circus  ;  or,  On  the  Road  with  the  Wild  Beast 
Tamers. 

The  Bradys  in  Wyoming ;  or,  Tracking  the  Mountain  Men. 

The  Bradys  at  Coney  Island ;  or,  Trapping  the  Sea-sideCrooks. 
The  Bradys  and  the  Road  Agents ;  or,  The  Great  Deadwood  Case. 
The  Bradys  and  the  Bank  Clerk  ;  or,  Tracing  a  Lost  Money 
Package. 

The  Bradys  on  the  Race  Track ;  or,  Beating  the  Sharpers. 

The  Bradys  in  the  Chinese  Quarter  ;  or,  The  Queen  of  the  Opium 
Fiends. 

The  Bradys  and  the  Counterfeiters  ;  or,  Wild  Adventures  in  the 
Blue  Ridge  Mountains. 

The  Bradys  in  the  Dens  of  New  York  ;  or,  Working  on  the  John 
Street  Mystery. 

The  Bradys  and  the  Rail  Road  Thieves;  or,  The  Mystery  of  the 
Midnight  Train. 

The  Bradys  after  the  Pickpockets ;  or,  Keen  Work  in  the  Shop¬ 
ping  District. 

The  Bradys  and  the  Broker ;  or.  The  Plot  to  Steal  a  Fortune. 

The  Bradys  as  Reporters  :  or.  Working  for  a  Newspaper. 

The  Bradys  and  the  Lost  Ranche  ;  or,  The  Strange  Case  in  Texas. 
The  Bradys  and  the  Signal  Boy  :  or.  the  Great  Train  Robbery. 
The  Bradys  and  Bunco  Bill ;  or,  The  Cleverest  Crook  in  New 
York. 

The  Bradys  and  the  Female  Detective ;  or.  Leagued  with  the 
Customs  Inspectors. 

The  Bradys  and  the  Bank  Mystery  ;  or,  The  Search  for  a  Stolen 
Million. 

The  Bradys  at  Cripple  Creek  :  or,  Knocking  out  the  “Bad  Men.” 
The  Bradys  and  the  Harbor  Gang ;  or.  Sharp  Work  after  Dark. 
The  Bradys  in  Five  Points :  or.  The  Skeleton  in  the  Cellar. 

Fan  Toy,  the  Opium  Queen ;  or,  The  Bradys  and  the  Chinese 
Smugglers. 

The  Bradys’  Boy  Pupil  ;  or.  Sifting  Strange  Evidence. 

The  Bradys  in  the  Jaws  of  Death  ;  or,  Trapping  the  Wire  Tap¬ 
pers. 

Typewriter :  or.  The  Office  Boy’s  Secret. 
Bandit  King :  or,  Chasing  the  Mountain 
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The  Bradys 

The  Bradys 
Thieves. 

The  Bradys  and  the 
Chinatown. 

The  Bradys  and  the 
“Reds.” 

The  Bradys  and  the  Hotel  Crooks  ;  or.  The  Mystery  of  Room  44. 

The  Bradys  and  the  Wharf  Rats :  or.  Lively  Work  in  the  Har¬ 
bor. 

The  Bradys  and  the  House  of  Mystery  ;  or,  A  Dark  Night’s 
Work. 


Drug  Slaves ;  or,  The  Yellow  Demons  of 
Anarchist  Queen  ;  or,  Running  Down  the 
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The  Bradys’  Winning  Game ;  or,  Playing  Against  the  GaPblera- 
The  Bradys  and  the  Mail  Thieves ;  or,  The  Man  in  the  . 

The  Bradys  and  the  Boatmen  ;  or,  The  Clew  Found  P  tae 
River.  . 

The  Bradys  after  the  Grafters;  or,  The  Mystery  in  the  CrJ  , 

The  Bradys  and  the  Cross-Roads  Gang ;  or,  me  Great  Ca8e  lD 

Missouri.  « 

The  Bradys  and  Miss  Brown ;  or,  The  Mysterious  Case  :D  ‘5°' 
ciety 

The  Bradys  and  the  Factory  Girl  ;  or.  The  Secret  of  the  Po£one(* 
Envelope.  . , 

The  Bradys  and  Blonde  Bill  ;  or,  The  Diamond  Thieves  of  M®-lcleri 
Lane. 

The  Bradys  and  the  Opium  Ring ;  or,  The  Clew  in  Chinai?^’°- 

The  Bradys  on  the  Grand  Circuit ;  or,  Tracking  the 

Harness  Gang.  . 

The  Bradys  and  the  Black  Doctor ;  or.  The  Secret  of  thd  uia 
Vault.  . 

The  Bradys  and  the  Girl  in  Grey;  or.  The  Queen  of  the  frooKS- 
The  Bradys  and  the  Juggler;  or,  Out  with  a  Variety  Sb°w- 
The  Bradys  and  the  Moonshiners  ;  or.  Away  Down  in  Tenaessee- 
The  Bradys  in  Badtown  :  or,  The  Fight  for  a  Gold  Mine. 

The  Bradys  in  the  Klondike  ;  or.  Ferreting  Out  the  Gold  Tfc!eyes- 
The  Bradys  on  the  East  Side ;  or.  Crooked  Work  in  the  ?'u.ms- 
The  Bradys  and  the  “Highbinders”  ;  or,  The  Hot  Case  in  l'aina* 
town. 

The  Bradys  and  the  Serpent  Ring ;  or,  The  Strange  Case  t^ie 

Fortune-Teller. 

The  Bradys  and  “Silent  Sam”  :  or,  Tracking  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
Gang. 

The  Bradys  and  the  “Bonanza”  King;  or.  Fighting  the  Fafirs  m 
’Frisco. 

The  Bradys  and  the  Boston  Banker;  or.  Hustling  for  Millions  in 
the  Hub. 

The  Bradys  on  Blizzard  Island  ;  or,  Tracking  the  Gold  Thieves 
Cape  Nome.  * 

The  Bradys  in  the  Black  Hills  :  or,  Their  Case  in  North  ITa 
The  Bradys  and  “Faro  Frank”  ;  or,  A  Hot  Case  in  tht  (*old 
Mines.  ! 

The  Bradys  and  the  “Rube”:  or,  Tracking  the  Confident  A Ien- 
The  Bradys  as  Firemen  ;  or.  Tracking  a  Gang  of  Incendi  Jr'es' 
The  Bradys  in  the  Oil  Country;  or.  The  Mystery  of  the  (,iant 
Gusher 

The  Bradys  and  the  Blind  Beggar;  or.  The  Worst  Crook  o‘  ad- 
The  Bradys  and  the  Bankbreakers ;  or.  Working  the  Th?®8  of 
Chicago.  . 

The  Bradys  and  the  Seven  Skulls;  or,  The  Clew  That  Was  ouud 
in  the  Barn. 

The  Bradys  in  Mexico ;  or,  The  Search  for  the  Aztec  Tr?asure 

House.  ,  . 

The  Bradys  at  Black  Run;  or.  Trailing  the  Coiners  of  t-andle 
Creek. 

The  Bradys  Among  the  Bulls  and  Bears;  or.  Working  the  "  ires 
in  Wall  Street.  • 

The  Bradys  and  the  King;  or.  Working  for  the  Bank  of  Ert^'311” 
The  Bradys  and  the  Duke’s  Diamonds;  or,  The  Mystery  «  rae 
Yaoht.  *  1 

The  Bradys  and  the  Bed  Rock  Mystery :  or.  Working  in  the  Black 
Hills. 

The  Bradys  and  the  Card  Crooks:  or.  Working  on  an  Ocean  i>iuer 
The  Bradys  and  "John  Smith”  ;  or.  The  Mari  Without  a  Nrme' 
The  Bradys  and  the  Manhunters  :  or,  Down  in  the  Dismal  S&a“p- 
The  Bradys  and  the  High  Rock  Mystery;  or.  The  Secret  Tne 
Seven  Steps. 

The  Bradys  at  the  Block  House  ;  or.  Rustling  the  Rustlers  of1 
Frontier.  x 

The  Bradys  in  Baxter  Street  ;  or.  The  House  Without  a  Uoor 
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